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Tue WORTH oF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


MDLLE. PAULINE LUCOA. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Mar 251u, 


“ERA DIAVOLO.” 


Zerlina, Malle. Pauline Lucca ; Lady Kobarg, Mdlle. Morenzi; “Lord Koburg, Signor 
Ciampi; Lorenzo, Signor Neri-Baraldi; Giacomo, Signor Capponi; Beppo, 
Signor Tagliafico; and Fra Diavolo, Signor Naudin. 

ConpuctoR - - - - - - Maz, COSTA, 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Next Week there will be Five Performances :— 
On MONDAY NEXT, May 27th, “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” Malle. 
Adelina Patti, Signori Cotogni, Ciampi, Tagliafico, and Mario. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, May 28th, “NORMA.” After which the Two principal 
Acts of “MASANIELLO,” including the celebrated Market Scene. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, May 30th, “FRA DIAVOLO.” 
On FRIDAY NEXT, May 31st, Mozart's Opera, “‘DON GIOVANNI.” 
On SATURDAY, June 1st (for the last time this season), “FAUST E 
MARGHERITA.” 


On MONDAY, June 3rd, “‘ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 


On TUESDAY, June 4th, will be produced Verdi's last new Opera, entitled 
“DON CARLOS.” 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


TITIENS, DEMERIC-LABLACHE, SINICO, SANTLEY, 
GASSIER, FOLI. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), May 25ru, will be presented Mozart's Opera, 


“LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 


Figaro, Signor Gassier; I! Conte d'Almaviva, Mr. Santley; Il Dottore Bartolo, 
Signor Foli; Snsanna, Mdlle. Sinico; Cherubino, Madame Demeric-Lablache ; 
La Contessa, Mdlle. Titiens. 


ConpuctoR - - - - - - Signor ARDITI. 


“ Les Huguenots.”"—Grand Extra Night.—Titiens, Mongini. 

MONDAY NEXT, May 27th, Meyerbeer's Opera, ‘‘LES HUGUENOTS.” 
Signorit Mongini, Gassier, Santley, Agreiti, Lyall, Casaboni, Bossi, Manfredi, Fol, 
Bertacchi, Pacini, and Rokitansky ; Mesdames Trebelli-Bettini, Sinico, Baumeister, 
and Titiens. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 








“ Falstaff.” 
TUESDAY NEXT, May 28th, Nicolai’s Opera, “FALSTAFF.” Mesdames 
Titiens, Demeric-Lablache, and Sinico ; Signori Rokitansky, Santley, Gassier, Bossi, 
ill oan Conductor, Signor Arditi, New Ballet Divertissement, “LES 





“Tl Trovatore” (Only Time this Season). 
Subscription Night in lieu of Saturday, July 27. 
THURSDAY NEXT, May 30th, Verdi's Opera, “IL TROVATORE.” Signori 


Mongini, Santley, Bossi, Agretti, Cas. i; a 
Tithens.” Contato oe gretél aboni; Mesdames Demeric-Lablache and 


“Oberon” (First Time this Season), 
pet TuRDarY, June 1st, Weber's Grand Romantic Opera, “OBERON.” Sir 
rer Signor Mongini; Oberon, Signor Gardoni; Scherasmin, Mr. Santley ; 
Pack pane —— a, iw bgt Fatima, Madame Trebelli- Bettini ; 
’ -Lablache ; Merm: ; 
Titiers, Genduaten: Stoner Aaani aid, Mdlle, Baumeister; and Rezia, Mdlle. 


Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. 
TUESDAY, June 4th, First Appearance of MpLLe, CHRISTINE NILSSON. 





POSTPONEMENT. 
DLLE. RITA FAVANTI’S CONCERT, announced 


to be gi 
omestic Geode vd — BeetHoven Rooms, is unavoidably postponed, owing toa 








MR. SIMS REEVES’ BENEFIT CONCERT, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 3rd, 
Commencing at Eight o'clock. 


Tocalists: 
MISS LOUISA PYNE, MADAME PATEY-WHYTOCK, MR. PATEY, axp 
MR. SIMS REEVES. 


Ingtrumentalists : 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, M. WIENIAWSKI, HERR GOFFRIE, anp 
SIGNOR PIATTI. 


Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s.; to be obtained at Mitcbell’s, 
Old Bond Street; Chappell & Co., New Bond Street; Keith & Prowse, Cheapside ; 
and Austin's Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ALWAYS DELIGHTFUL.— 


Gardens and Park in Spring beauty. Now is the time to pay a visit. 
TUESDAY.—Great Choral Concert of 5000 Voices of the Metropolitan School 
Choral Society. Conductor, Mr. Hullah. At Three o'clock on Great Handel 
Orchestra. 
Monday to Friday, One Shilling. Children, Sixpence. Saturday, Fourth Opera 
Concert. Admission, Five Shillings. Guinea Season Tickets free, or by Half-a- 
Crown Tickets, if purchased before the day. 


UNE 241Tn.—Mr. BENEDIOCT’S THIRTY-SECOND 
e ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, at the Sr. James's Hatt, under 
the immediate patronage of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, his Serene Highness 
the Prince de Teck and her Royal Highness the Princess de Teck Further parti- 
culars will be duly announced. Stalls, 21s, each, for which immediate application is 
solicited, at the principal Musicsellers’ and Libraries, and at Mr. Benedict's, 2, Man- 
chester Square, W. 


ISS AGNES ZIMMERMANN’S GRAND EVEN- 

ING CONCERT, Tuurspay, June 6th, Hanover Square Rooms, Eight 

o'clock, Miss Edith Wynne, Herr Leopold Auer, Herr Daubert. Pianoforte, Miss 

Agnes Zimmermann, A Select Choir of 100 Voices, under the direction of Mr. 

Joseph Barnby. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s., and 3s.; to be obtained from Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann, 13, Dorchester Place, N.W., and at the Rooms. 


R. HENRY BLAGROVE and Miss ELLICE 
JEWELL'S EVENING CONCERT, Tuesday next, May 28th, at Eight 
o'clock, at St. Ggoree’s Hatt. Vocalists—Miss Anna Jewell, Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr, Cummings, and Mr. Renwick. Instrumentalists — Messrs. H. Blagrove, 
Clementi, R.:Blagrove, Dorrell, Aylward, and Miss Ellice Jewell. Stalls (re- 
served), 7s.; Balcony (unreserved), 4s.; and Area Tickets, 2s. 6d.; to be obtained 
of Miss Ellice Jewell, 2, Wigmore Street ; Mr. H. Blagrove, 3, Hinde Street; and at 
Lamborn Cock & Co.'s, Bond Street. 


R. HORTON C. ALLISON has the honour to 
announce that the THIRD and LAST of his THREE RECITALS of PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC will take place at the BezrHovsn Rooms, Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square, on Wednesday Evening, May 29th, 1867. To commence at Half-past Eight 
o'clock. Mr. ALLIson will play a Selection from the works of W. 8. Bennett, Arthur 
§. Sullivan, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Hiller, Schubert, Liszt, etc., and will be assisted 
by Miss Mabel Brent, Miss Emily Spiller, Mr. G. B. Allen, Herr Lehmeyer, and 
Herr Schuberth. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea ; to be obtained of Mr. Horton C. Allison, 
206, Marylebone Road, and of Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street. 


ADAME RABY BARRETT’S MATINEE MUSI- 
CALE, Monday June 3rd, Three o'clock, BreTaoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street. Madame Talbot Cherer, Mdlle. Angtle, Madame Raby Barrett, Mr. Whiffin, 
and Mr. Theodore Distin. Instrumentalists:—Mr. J. Balsir_ Chatterton, Mr. John 
Thomas, Mr. Charles Salaman, Miss Jessie Reid, Miss Kate Gordon, and Mr, Wil- 
helm Ganz. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, of Madame Raby Barrett, 2, Nottingham 
Place, York Gate, Regent's Park, W. 


DLLE. ROSETTA ALEXANDRE’S (Pianist to 

the King of Prussia) FOURTH and LAST SOIREE MUSIOCALE this season 

will take place at the Bretuoven Rooms, on Thursday, May 30th, on which occasion 

she will be assisted by the following eminent artists. Vocalists :—Madlle. Liebhart, 

Miss Barry Eldon, Mr. Lewis Thomas. Instramentalists :—Violin, Mr. Henry Bla- 

rove; Viola, Mr. Henry Holmes; Violoncello, Herr Schuberth. Conductor, Hetr 
gchuberth. ‘Tickets at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ERR LEHMEYER has the honour to announce that 
his ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY prapee, 
the 5th of June, at the BeeTnoven Rooms, Harley Street, on which occasion he wil 
be assisted by the most eminent Artists of the Season. All information of Herr 
Lesmeyer, 37, Alfred Place, Bedford Square. 


No. 1, STRATTON STREET, PICCADILLY. 
(By the kind Permission of Miss BurDETT Coutts). 


\{R. CHARLES FOWLER’S PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL, the Last Week in June, under the most Distinguished Patronage. 

Malle. Sinico (by perisission of J. Mapleson, Esq.) will sing the vocal part of the 

novelty in composition—a Sonata Duo for the Piano and a Soprano Voice, by Mr. 

Fowler. Further particulars shortly. Tickets, One Guinea and Half-a-Guinea ; at 
Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


UNDER MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
ISS KATE GORDON (Pupil of Mr. Benxpicr) begs 


to announce that her Evening Concerts this Season will take plac® at her 
residence, 82, St. George's Road, Warwick Square, on May 31st and June 26th. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each; at Sams’ Library; Ollivier's, Bond Street; and of Miss 
Gordon. 











DUBLIN.—MR. GASKIN’S VOCAL CLASSES. 
‘i following popular New Songs and Duets will be prac- 


tised by the Pupils of Mr. Gaskin's Vocal Classes during the present Session :— 
Sone, “ SIGHING FOR THEE", . ° . ° 
Batiap, “THE SPRING” . ° . ° , > é 
Dust, ‘WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 

a ee ey ee bk 

Soxg, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY” 
Cavatina, “ ‘MID THE ROSE LEAVES”. ° 
Batiap, “THE MAID OF MURIANO” ... 
Batuap, “ SHE NEVER CAN BE MINE” 


Jules Benedict. 
Wellington Guernsey. 


Henry Smart, 
Wilford Morgan, 
Wellington Guernsey. 
J. Guglielmo, 

W. Allen Snaith. 





ADDRESS; 
PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, 
2, NORTHUMBERLAND COURT, 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 

[AT PRESENT IN TOWN.) 


CONTINUATION of the SALE, at the Rooms, 21, Old Bond Street, of the MUSIC 
PLATES and COPYRIGHTS of Messrs. T. D’Aumaine & Co., by order of the 
Executors of the late T. G. Macxinuay, Esq. 


R. ROBINS respectfully gives notice that this Sale will 
be continued during the whole of the ensuing week, terminating on Saturday, 


June Ist, instead of May 31st, as previously announced.—5, Waterloo Place, Pail 
Mall, 8.W. 








THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 
‘O CHOIRMASTERS.—WANTED, a CHOIR- 


MASTER, to instruct a Choir at CanmaRTuen, to take part in the Concerts of 
the Nationa Erstepprop. 
Farther particulars may be obtained of the Rev. Latimer M, Jongs, the Vicarage, 


—— to whom applications, stating terms, must be sent on or before the 
Sist inst, 


Carmarthen, 22nd May, 1867. 


O THE BENEVOLENT.—A Professional Gentleman 
(Mr. Rophino Lacy, Arranger for the English Stage of “ Fra Diavolo,” “ Cinde- 
rella,” etc.), known for many years beth ina Musical and Dramatic capacity, now lying 
helpless on a bed of sickness, with all resources exhausted, respectfully and earnestly 
APPEALS to the Benevolent IN AID of his FAMILY and himself.—Further par- 
ticulars may be known of Mr, T, Chappell, 50, New Bond Street ; Mr. Mitchell, Old 
Bond Street; and C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond Street; and by whom any Contributions 
will be most thankfully received, 


ADAME MARIA FUMEO TAGIELSKA’S NEW 

COMPOSITIONS for the PIANOFORTE, Just Published :—“ Ave Maria,” 

le Gounod, at Schott & Co.'s; and “‘ Une Pensée & la Pologne,” at Chappell & Co.'s, 

50, New Bond Street; or at her residence, 4, South Crescent, Bedford Square. 
Each free by post, 25 stamps. 


ADAME FUMEO TAGIELSKA, Pianiste, has a few 
hours disengaged for Progressive and Four-string Lessons, at Pupils’ or her 


prs > where terms may be obtained. Visits Bayswater, Brompton, and High- 
ga ill. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF, Mr. CUMMINGS, and 


Mr. LEWIS THOMAS will sing Ranpeccer’s popular Trio, “I NAVI- 
GANTI ” (“ The Mariners”), at Mr. Philp's Concert, St. Geceee'’s Hall, May 29th. 


ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA’S Grand English 


Opera Company will perform during the ensuing fortnight at the Theatre- 
yal, Plymouth. 


18S KATE GORDON will play Ascuzr’s Romance, 
Zz »” Ascuer’s “L'AMOUR DU PASSE.” and Wattace’s Gal 
pe CZAR,” at Myddelton Hall, May 27th, and at her Evening Concert, Jan 























Miss MARY WEBER will Mr, F, Weper’s 


la 
NOTTURNO in E fiat, at the Olapeeats Medline Concert, St, George's 
Hall, Thursday, June 20th, 





ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Benepror’s popular 


Variations on “ THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” May 27th, St. James's 
Hall. 


M388 FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing Wattacr’s 
“SONG OF MAY,” at Mr. F. Weber's Morning Concert, St. George's Hall, 
Thursday, June 20th, 


\ R. R. SMITH’S celebrated Band will play Harrmann’s 
Waltz, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Grand Flower Show, 
Hull, on Wednesday, May 29th. 


R. TRELAWNY COBHAM will sing the part of 

y Floris in the Selection from Mr. Opertnur’s Opera, “FLORIS DE 

NAMUR,” which will be performed at the Composer’s Evening Concert, St. George's 
Hall, June 4th, 


\J R. DAVID LAMBERT will sing the new song, “ SHE 


NEVER CAN BE MINE” (composed expressly for him by Mr. ALLEN 
Swaitn), at all his concert engagements during the ensuing season. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on May 27th, at 
Gardner's Mr. Concert, Hanover Square Rooms; May 28th, at the Mansion House ; 
29th, at Herr Ries’ Concert, Hanover Square Rooms; 3lst May, June 3rd and 
sth, at St. George’s Hall; and at all his Engagements during the Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave “ My Sweetheart when a Boy " so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser, 

“Mr, Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, “ My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,” displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”"—Globe, 

‘*Mr, Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, “* My Sweetheart when a Boy.” 
—AMorning Star, 


R. THEODORE DISTIN will sing Kuoss’s new and 


successful song, ‘* THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” at the Hanover Square 
Kooms, on the 27th May. 


MBichhFRED HEMMING will sing “THE 
i 


F  rccaeed and “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at Towecaster, 
uly 4th. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing Retcnarpt’s Lied, 
\Vi_ “THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR," at 8t. George's Hall, 
May 31st and June 4th. 


\ R. ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 
i continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for Full or Small 
Bands, on moderate terms. Apply to Messrs. Duncan Vavison & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz's residence, 37, Gulden Square. 


R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 


Princess's Theatre) continues to impart instruction to Professional Pupils in 
the Art of Singing for the Stage.—Residence, 199, Euston Road, N.W, 


M:: KING HALL, Solo Pianist and Accompanist (late 


of the Royal Academy of Music), receives Pupils at his residence, 199, Euston 
Road, N.W., where applications respecting Concerts, Soirées, etc., are respectfully 
requested to be addressed, 


SIGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA and Mapame MAR- 


TORELLI-GARCIA beg to announce their arrival in Town for the Season. 
Address 8, Charles Street, Manchester Square, or to the care of Messrs, Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from Gros- 


venor Street to 62, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, three doors from Park 
Lune, where letters or engagements for the Har may be add d 


ERR REICHARDT will sing Herr Gotppera’s 


admired song, “* THE REPROACH” (“ Si vous n‘avez rien } me dire”), at 
Frailein Martin's Matinée, May 30th. 


ERR STEPAN will sing in the Selection from Mr. 
OpertTuur'’s Opera, “FLORIS D& NAMUR,” the part of Aliko, at the 
Composer's Evening Coneert, in 8t. George's Hall, June 4th. Herr Stepan sang the 
same part when the Opera was performed at the Ducal Court Theatre in Wiesbaden. 





















































Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, with numerous engraved Musical Specimens and 
Examples, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, before Easter 1867. By G. A. Macrarrey. 
London: Loxemans, Greey, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, 


ARITA. A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosatine. 


Sung by Miss 8. Pyne, and Miss Lucy Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 
of Music). Price 3s, 


London: Donoan Davison & Co 244, Regent Street, W. 
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A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS, om ae ° ae & BANDMASTERS, 


is Majesty the King of the Belgians, Director of the Conservato 
ae pmty tr ppc of aver. &c, Translated from the original nye 


Br WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
(Continued from p, 293), 


CuHaPTer IX. 
the Clarinet and its varieties. 

122. The clarinet was, for a length of time, a secondary instru- 
ment in an ordinary orchestra, its imperfect intonation presented 
an insuperable objection to its employment, particularly when it 
could only be used in its most favourable keys, viz., C and F. 

Hence, doubtless, must be attributed the unimportant position it 
holds in ancient scores. > 

Within the last twenty years it has received considerable 
ameliorations, as far as relates to more a intonation, and 
capability of execution, yet is it far from the much desired perfec- 
tion. It has assumed great importance in an ordinary orchestra, 
and holds in a military band the rank which the violin does in a 
symphony. heoisie : 

128. The com of the clarinet is considerable, embracing 
three octaves and a sixth, this compass is divided into two 
the lower one, ranging from E below the ledger lines in the G 
clef, to A above the second line of the same clef. ‘The other, the 
upper one, which embraces above two octaves. 

124. With the exception of the three lower notes, which are 
very penetrating, the tone is soft and sweet, the remainder are 
brilliant and crisp. 

125. Trills may be made on the clarinet on every note up to the 
upper Fg. 

6. The most favourable keys for the clarinet are those of C 
and F and its relative minors. owever, having been considerably 
improved by the addition of new keys, it can, when required, be 
employed in several other keys. 

The necessity of confirming the clarinet to its most favourable 
keys, gave rise to the construction of other of different dimensions, 
the natural tones of which are a semitone—a tone—a tone and a 
semitone lower than the C clarinet. It follows, therefore, that 
those may be employed in the keys of C and F, the Bp clarinet 
in the keys of BD and Ep, the A clarinet in the keys of A and 
D, the By clarinet in the keys of B and E. 

Examples of the employment of Clarinets in different keys. 
Clarinet in C. me 4 














Clarinet in BY. 
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Clarinet in Bg. 
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Effect. 











The clarinet in BY is the least in use, its effects nevertheless is 
admirable. The tone of this instrument is heavy, but less than 
the clarinet in A. 

127. The inconvenience arising from having to carry so many 
instruments for use, gave rise to the adoption of a changeable 
middle piece, which is called the Apicce, and which is added to 
the BP clarinet. ‘This piece lowers the instrument half-a-tone, and 
serves to play in the keys of A and D, but this place should not be 
allowed* for the piece in A, being longer than the other portions 
of the instrument destroys all proportions, and renders the intona- 
tion of most of the notes imperfect. 

128. The inseparable inconvenience of the multiplicity of instru- 
ments necessary for performance in an orchestra where the pieces 
are written in different keys, is in the necessary substitution of 
one instrument for another, which not being warmed is frequently 
flat with the orchestra diapason, and only attains the pitch when 
it is to be replaced by another. A remedy for the removal of this 
is a manifest desideratum; and until the clarinet is rendered 
capable of playing in every key, the present inconvenience must be 
borne with patience. 

129. The C clarinet was the one formerly used in military music, 
because most of the pieces were written in C or in F. Since then 
it has been replaced by the B? clarinet, and the parts are written 
in this key, or in the he of ED. 

In the present development of military music, the solo clarinet 
part is written in B?, a first, a second, a third, and sometimes a 
fourth clarinet are all written in B?. 

130. When military music was written in C, there was a part 
for a small solo clarinet in F, which was a fourth higher than the 
clarinet in C—this was generally played by the bandmaster. Since 
clarinets in B? have replaced the others, the small clarinet is in 
Ey. This clarinet has the same compass as the others, the three 
last upper notes however demand so strong a compression of the 
lips that perfect production is almost an impossibility, so that no 
one writes above the G. 


Scale of the small Clarinet in E flat. 
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181. The clarinet in EP alternates the ee mee with the 
solo clarinet in B?. There are sometimes two clarinet in ED. 

182. There is a clarinet little employed it is true, though pos- 
sessing unquestionable advantages—the tenor clarinet or clarinet 
alto. There are two kinds ; the one a lower fifth to the C clarinet, 
the other a lower fifth to the B? clarinet. The compass of this 
instrument is the same as the ordinary clarinet. The alto clarinet 
in A sounds the lower octave of the small clarinet in A. The alto 
clarinet in E? also sounds the lower octave of the small clarinet in 
Ep. 


Scale of the Alto Clarinet in F. 









































The last five notes being difficult to produce, the parts should not 
be written higher than E. 





* It is not at all adopted in England.—Translator, 
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The alto clarinet is necessary for the completion of the clarinet 
family, and will doubtless be, at no distant period, included in the 
instrumentation of an ordinary orchestra. 

134. There is another kind of alto clarinet in F, called corno di 
bassetto. In lieu of the hollow tube like the ordinary clarinet, the 
corno di bassetto has its termination pear shaped with a narrow 
opening. The sound of this instrument is of a heavy and melan- 
choly character which assimilates it somewhat to the corno inglese. 
It is the alto clarinet muted. Mozart has employed the corno de 
bassetto in his Requiem. 

135. The family of the clarinet, incomplete for so long a period, 
not having any bass, has been increased for some years past by two 
instruments which have been called bass clarinet and contra-basso 
clarinet. 

Basso clarinet in C and B flat which sounds the lower octave of 
ordinary clarinets in C and B flat, the character of sound of 
these instruments is exactly that of the clarinet, but from a defect 
of proportion in the dimensions of the tube which may be easily 
removed, the sound is wanting in fulness. Admirable effects are 
obtained by a combination of the bass clarinet with the ordinary 
clarinet and the alto clarinet. 

Seale of the Bass Clarinet in C. 


















































136. ‘The name of clarinet contra-basso has been given to an 
instrument which sounds the lower octave of the alto clarinet in 
E7 ; it is the fifth of the bass clarinet. This instrument does not 
take the form of the clarinet, it is shaped like a -bassoon with the 
bell of the clarinet placed above. It is as a large crook placed like 
that of the bassoon, to which is adjusted a clarinet head! The 
bore is similar to that of the latter instrument and the keys are 
disposed in the same way. 

Scale of the Clarinet Contra- Basso. 



































Some of these instruments only descend to the BP. ee 
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(To be continued.) 








THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 
(From the “Saturday Review.”) 


The opening night at Her Majesty’s Theatre promised well. 
The opera was Le Nozze di Figaro of Mozart, the distribution of 
characters in which, with one important and two unimportant 
exceptions, is certainly stronger and more generally efficient than 
at the other house. To name at once the exceptions, and to begin 
with the exception of most consequence—the Cherubino of 
Madame Demeric Lablache is in no sense comparable with the 
Cherubino of Mdlle. Lucca. Mdlle. Lucca’s Cherubino sins occas 
sionally on the side of extravagance, and, indeed, is overacted 
throughout. But, on the other hand, there is a certain charm 
about it, as there is about every impersonation of Mdlle. Lucca’s, 
Cherubino more especially, which, as in some of the inimitable 
caricatures of Ronconi, not only compels forgiveness, but stimu- 
lates interest. Now, Madame Lablache overacts Cherubino just 
as much as Mdlle. Lucea—more, perhaps, on the whole —without 
exhibiting that charm which compels forgiveness and stimulates 
interest. Moreover, Mdlle. Lucca, being a soprano, sings the two 
airs, ‘‘ Non so pitt cosa son,” and ‘ Voi che sapete,” in Mozart’s 
own keys, while Mdme. Lablache being a contralto, does not and, 
for the matter of that, cannot. What is lost by the transposition 
of those beautiful songs to keys considerably lower in pitch, not 
merely of brightness in the vocal part, but of rich colouring in 
the accompaniments for the orchestra, need scarcely be insisted 
on. Waiving these special objections, however, Madame Lablache 
has none of the indispensable requisites for such a character as the 
amorous Page of Beaumarchais, Da Ponte, and Mozart. The 
unimportant exceptions are the Basilio of Mr. Charles Lyall, and 
the Antonio of Signor Casaboni. Mr. Lyall, it is true, might 
fairly be preferred to Signor Neri-Baraldi, if he did not omit the 
air, ‘‘In quegli anni,” and thus reduce Basilio almost to musical 
insignificance. Signor Polonini’s drunken Gardener however is, 
as we have said, a bit of genuine comedy; while the drunken 
Gardener of Signor Casaboni is a nonentity. In the remaining 
characters, excepting Marcellina, played by Madame Tagliafico, 
who may pair off with Madame Anese at Covent Garden, the 
advantage is greatly on the side of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 
Susanna of Mdlle. Sinico is a real and sprightly bit of life; and 
though the voice of this clever lady is not equal to the voice of 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, her singing is marked by qualities 
which may be sought for in vain in the singing of her rival at the 
other house. The Countess of Mdlle. Tietjens, and the Count of 
Mr. Santley, are probably, at the time being, unequalled on the 
Italian stage. Mdlle. Fricci could ill support a comparison with 
the first, and Signor Graziani as ill support a comparison with 
the last. It must be admitted that Mr. Santley does not gery 
shine as an actor, but Signor Graziani is even less gifted wit 
histrionic talent, although with most of his impersonations, he 
makes, in this respect, an emphatic exhibition of incapacity. To 
conclude, the Figaro of Signor Gassier is on the whole better than 
the Figaro of M. Petit—as a genuine Italian operatic Figaro is 
nearly always better than a French one. The orchestra at both 
houses is admirable—that of Covent Garden, if we are forced to 
weigh their respective claims, being, for various reasons, entitled 
to the palm, and Mr. Costa showing a more classical taste than 
Signor Arditi, in adhering with closer reverence to the original 
score, restoring the fandango, the omission of which at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre destroys the symmetry of the third finale, and 
giving the opera, not in two acts, but in four, according to the 
plan of Mozart. On the other hand, the chorus at Her Majesty's 
Theatre evinces a marked superiority over that at Covent Garden, 
in Figaro as in every other opera. The singers at the old house 
are for the most part young, with strong fresh voices; while those 
at the other, however apt and experienced, are in the majority of 
instances what, in the language of the Turf, is termed “ aged.” 
As far as the mise en scéne is concerned, it would be hard to say at 
which house it is the least showy. Comparisons, under the circum- 
stances, are unavoidable, and may be found the less out of place 
now, inasmuch as we have nothing to add to the descriptions of 
either Figaro which appeared in the Saturday Review at the end 
of last season. It is curious, though to real amateurs not surpris- 
ing, that an opera composed by a German musician so far back 
as 1786 should, eighty years later, be a sort of test of capacity 
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between the two great London Italian lyric theatres; and the 
more curious because, on account of the unusual number of res- 
ponsible characters, it is one of the most difficult of all operas to 
present efficiently. Mozart, however, is evidently in the ascendant. 
Only the other night (Thursday) at Covent Garden, Don Gio- 
vanni, in consequence of the indisposition of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, 
being withdrawn, Le Nozze di Figaro was readily accepted in lieu 
of it by a crowded house, which seemed to take consolation, in 
the delicious melodies that abound in every scene, for the dis- 
appointment of not hearing the most popular singer,of{the day in 
the most popular opera of all time. 

What can have tempted Mr. Mapleson to revive such*a work 
as J Lombardi it is not easy to guess. The earlier operas of 
Signor Verdi have little in them that is enduring. Oberto,* his 
first, made a noise for a time ; and some enthusiastic [friends} of 
the composer proclaimed “a new Rossini!” But the utter failure, 
a year later, of its immediate successor, Un Giorno di Regno, 
dissipated for a while the magnificent hopes that had been built 
upon the shadowy pretensions of Oberto. To speak truth, there 
was very little in either of them to justify great expectations. Nor 
can we believe that the third opera of the most popular represen- 
tative of ‘Young Italy” will survive. Its composer is now in 
the plenitude of his fame, and yet no one ever hears of it. We 
allude to Nabucodonosor, first brought forward in 1842, the 
libretto of which was written by one Solera, who had in vain 
endeavoured to persuade the German, Otto Nicolai (then in 
Italy), author of the opera known to frequenters of Her ig a 
Theatre as Falstaff, to set it to music. It just suited young Verdi, 
however, and those who can remember Nino, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre (1846), and Anato, at the Royal Italian Opera (1850), 
must still have some echoes of the “sound and fury signifying 
nothing” in their mind’s ear. To Nabucodonosur-Nino-Anato 
succeeded J Lombardi alla prima Crociata, the libretto for which 
was concocted by this same Solera, from a poem by Grossi, who 
really ought to have a new edition now that the opera his pages 
inspired has been thought worthy of revival. J Lombardi met 
with an enormous success at the Scala, at Milan, where it was 
first represented in February, 1843; but we very much doubt 
whether a traveller disposed to spend a couple of years in visiting 
every considerable or inconsiderable Italian city (all Italian cities 
can boast a lyric theatre) would have the slightest chance of hear- 
ing itnow. In Paris, four years later, it made a complete fiasco, at 
the Grand Opéra, where it was performed, with modifications 
and additions, under the name of Jerusalem. Duprez played the 
principal character ; but it was of little avail; the last tones of a 
once noble voice were effectively silenced by Jerusalem and the 
‘Tu mens, tu mens, tu mens !”—which, during a short space, was 
a byword in the streets of Paris, and which the great French 
tenor of the “ Ut de poitrine” used to shriek rather than sing, 
80 utterly exhausted was he by his previous exertions. The two 
attempts at gaining popularity for J Lombardi made by Mr. 
Lumley, the most enterprising operatic impresario of the century 
—in 1816, with Grisi, Mario, and Fornasari, and in 1850, with a 
new tenor, since, in spite of his beautiful voice, forgottent— 
were both failures. And no wonder. The book is as rambling, 
improbable, and absurd as anything of the sort could well 
be; and though even at that period Verdi was not infre- 
quently visited with an original tune, sure to find its way 
to the street-organs, J Lombardi, with the exception of one or 
two pretty melodies, a chorus of Crusaders, and a prayer, in 
unison almost throughout, then as now a favourite peculiarity of 
the composer, containg no more genuine music than Nabucodonosor 
and its predecessors—much less, in fact, than Ernani, Verdi’s 
fifth opera, which, though by no means a great opera, was far 
superior to anything he had previously given to the world. Our 
morning contemporaries have been at such commendable pains to 
narrate, as intelligibly as it was in their power, the plot of / 
Lombardi that, supposing opera-loving readers have already 
mastered it in all its incoherent details, we shall be charitable 
enough to afflict them with no more than an outline. More 
utterly uninteresting personages than the two Lombard brothers, 





_" Oberto, Conte di San Bonifazio, produced in Italy (1840) with con- 
siderable success. 
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Arvino and Pagano—Arvino the successful, Pagano the un- 
successful wooer of a certain Viclinda, as uninteresting as either 
of them—could not well be imagined. Pagano, at any rate, has 
some force of character. Disappointed of Viclinda he stabs 
Arvino, and supposing the blow to be fatal, flies the country. 
The wound, however, not being mortal, Pagano, after a protracted 
exile, is allowed to return, and the good Arvino, with the 
approval of the no less excellent Viclinda, receives him with open 
arms. The reprobate, nevertheless, is reprobate still, and, in the 
on caagger of a plot to carry away Viclinda, murders his own 
ather, the extenuating circumstance being that the blow was 
meant for his brother. Pagano would scorn to be a parricide ; 
but to be a fratricide, so that his purpose were effected (that of 
abducting his brother’s wife), he would not so much mind. 
Learning the real nature of his crime, he retreats again, and, 
taking refuge in a wilderness in Palestine, repents, becomes her- 
mit, vegetates in a cave, does great service to the Crusaders, and 
eventually rescues his brother’s daughter, Griselda, from the harem 
of a certain Oronte, son of the Governor of Antioch. Giselda, 
however, having fallen in love with Oronte, thinks rather of 
converting her innamorato to the true faith than of leaving him. 
Her wish is accomplished somewhat later. Antioch being besieged 
and taken by Arvino, aided by Pagano, Oronte and Giselda 
escape together. Oronte, in the flight, is pursued and mortally 
wounded ; but conducted by Pagano to his hermit’s abode, he 
dies there, a Christian—thanks to the united persuasions of his 
lover and the repentant parricide. Giselda is consoled by a 
vision which shows that, owing to her successful advocacy, 
Oronte has been admitted into Paradise. Pagano receives his 
death-wound in the act of saving the life of his injured brother, 
at the siege of Jerusalem. 

When we repeat that J Lombardi contains an air for the tenor 
(Oronte), ‘‘ La mia letizia,” one or two spirited though by no 
means well-written choruses, short, abrupt, noisy, and generally 
in unison, a somewhat tortured prayer for Giselda, with occa- 
sional passages of less importance, we have said all that can 
oe be said in favour of the music in what is decidedly one of 
Yerdi’s worst operas and one of the worst operas ever composed. 
The performance, however, at Her Majesty’s Theatre—now that 
Signor Mongini has taken the place of Mr. Hohler in the part of 
Oronte, for the adequate representation of which the English 
tenor was scarcely competent—is generally so good, that stupid 
as is the libretto, and empty as is the music for the most part, 
the thing is worth at least a hearing. Perhaps no more un- 
gratefully laborious a part exists in the lyric drama than that of 
Giselda ; but those who take pleasure in seeing how difficulties 
may be overcome by art and resolution combined, can hardly do 
better than go and listen to Mdlle. Tietjens. The effect she 
makes out of her music is nothing short of wonderful. Not less 
remarkable is the indomitable perseverance and eminent ability 
with which Mr. Santley grapples with the music of that most 
detestable personage—repentant sinner though he be—Pagano. 
There is hardly a phrase in the whole that is really and in the 
genuine sense musical. But as Dedalus essayed the empty air 
with wings, and 

Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor, 

so do these true artists, struggling with the difficulties of J Lom- 
bardi, exemplify the Horatian rule that nil mortalibus arduum est. 
As much, indeed, may be said for Signor Mongini, who, never- 
theless, at any rate, has one melody to sing (‘‘ La mia _letizia”). 
The other characters are extremely well supported. What can 
possibly be made out of Arvino is well made out by Signor Tasca, 
a tenor with a voice worth cultivating more assiduously ; and the 
subordinate part of Pirro, Pagano's confidant, is admirably 
sustained by that very generally useful and efficient singer, Signor 
Gassier. Signor Tasca interpolates an exceedingly dull scena 
from Giovanna d’Arco—another opera by Verdi (his seventh*), 
written to a libretto for which the already-named Solera found 
materials in a pastoral — by Domrémy, and produced, without 
success, at the Scala (Milan), in 1845; but, for the impression it 
creates, this scena might as well be omitted. The character of 
Viclinda could hardly meet with a more docile representative 
than Mdlle. Corsi. J Lombardi is effectively placed upon the 





* Ernani was his fifth, and J due Foscari his sixth. 
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stage ; the costumes are for the most part appropriate, and the 
scenery of Mr. Telbin is picturesque. Nor is anything left 
undone that can possibly be done for the musical ensemble by 
Signor Arditi. Notwithstanding all this, it is useless to hope 
that so feeble a work can much longer hold its position. 

The return of Signor Mongini has greatly satisfied the fre- 
quenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre. His second appearance was 
in the Zrovatore, about which inevitable revival, season after 
season, it is unnecessary to offer one word beyond the mere state- 
ment that never has the music of Manrico been declaimed with 
more splendid vigour than by the gentleman whose voice now 
stands pre-eminent among ‘robust tenors.” Of course the 
Leonora was Mdlle. Tietjens, and the Conte di Luna Mr. Santley. 
There was also a new Azucena—Mdlle. Eracleo—who is not 
likely to be heard again. We have had, too, one performance of 
the Huguenots, with Malle. Tietjens as Valentine, Signor Tasca 
as Raoul, Herr Rokitanski as Marcel, perhaps the best—if a 
splendid basso profondo, one of the deepest and richest in quality 
since the prime of Herr Formes, and a fair dramatic talent may 
count—now to be obtained; Mdlle. Sinico, to whom every 
possible character in the operatic repertory seems to come readily, 
as the Queen; Signor Gassier as St. Bris; Mr. Santley as 
Nevers; and another unknown lady, Mdlle. Martelli—prima 
donna contralto assoluta at the San Carlo Theatre, Lisbon, but 
not at all likely ever to support the same dignity at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London—as Urbain, the page. Der Freischiitz has 
equally been played once, with Mdlle. Tietjens as Agatha, Mdlle. 
Sinico as Annchen, Signor Gassier (why not Mr. Santley?) as 
Caspar, and Signor Tasca (Signor Mongini being indisposed) as 
Max. This was by no means such a performance of Weber's 
masterpiece as we have been accustomed to at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. About the very recent revival of Otto Nicolai’s 
Falstaff (on Thursday nig’t) we shall speak in a future article. 
There are several changes in the cast of the dramatis persone, 
each of which merits consideration apart. 

Meanwhile, at Her Majesty’s Theatre the re-appearance of Mdlle. 
Ilma de Murska, and the advent of the new singer, Malle. 
Christine Nillson (from the Théatre Lyrique), are anxiously 
looked forward to; while at the Royal Italian Opera the novelties 
anticipated with most interest are the new operas of Verdi and 
Gounod—Don Carlos and Romeo et Juliette (with Mdlle. Patti as 
Juliet, and Signor Mario as Romeo). 

ae 
NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Dr. Wylde has opened his new hall in Langham Place with 
brilliant success. Although, we believe, St. George’s Hall was 
not built expressly for the New Philharmonic Concerts, it was 
built expressly for the New Philharmonic Society, which, in 
conjunction with the London Academy of Music, of which Dr. 
Wylde is founder and “ principal,” does other things besides giving 
concerts. With so much on his hands, it was natural enough that 
the learned doctor should wish for a house of his own, and St. 
George's Hall seems likely to answer this purpose thoroughly. A 
more ‘ majestic consecration of the house” than the C minor sym- 
phony of Beethoven could hardly have been selected ; although a 
still more immediately appropriate one perhaps would have been 
the same composer's grand overture in C major, Op. 124, Die 
Wethe des Huuses—composed in 1822* for the opening of the 
Josephstudter Theatre in Vienna, and dedicated to Prince Nicolas 
Galitzin. In place of this, however, Dr. Wylde began his first con- 
cert with Weber's fiery Euryanthe, of which hereafter history may 
— to speak as the first orchestral piece ever heard in St. George's 

all, 

The other overture was Beethoven's to the ballet called Die 
Geschipfe des Prometheus, composed more than twenty years before 
Die Weihe des Hauses. Fancy Beethoven writing music for a 
ballet! And yet the music has only to be heard—as Herr Manns 
has proved, at the Crystal Palace—to compel a recognition of the 
fact that it is in the province of genius to impart dignity to any- 
thing with which it meddles. ‘There were two concertos at this 





_ * Immediately before the Choral Symphony (Op. 125), together with which 
it was forwarded to the Philharmonic Society in London—for reasons pre- 
viously stated. 
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splendid “ inaguration ;” that of Mozart in A major, with clarinet 
as principal instrument, and Mendelssohn's No. 2 (in D) for piano- 
forte—both with orchestral accompaniments. When we have 
stated that Mr. Lazarus took the clarinet part in Mozart’s very 
graceful and melodious work, no one will doubt that it was most 
admirably executed. Com in 1791, for a famous clarinet 
player, named Albert Stadler, immediately after Die Zauberflite 
and La Clemenza di Tito, but for the Kleine Freimaurer Cantate, 
the Requiem, and some few minor pieces, this concerto might have 
been the great musician's ‘‘ Swan’s Song”—for Mozart died (De- 
cember 5) little more than two months after it was finished. But 
we have already spoken both of the concerto, and of its performance 
by Mr. Lazarus. Nor is it necessary to say more about Malle, 
Anna Mebhlig, in Mendelssohn's second concerto, than that her 
execution of that fine and difficult work was in every way as good, 
and as favourably received, as at the first concert of the old Phil- 
harmonic Society, which was spoken of at the time. 

The vocal music at Dr. Wylde’s first concert was excellent in its 
kind. The noble voice of Mr. Gye’s Teutonic ‘first lady,” 
Madame Maria Vilda, was heard to eminent advantage in the 
grand scene (‘‘Si lo sento”) from Spohr’s Faust, an opera which 
may once again come to light, in spite of its bad libretto, when M. 
Gounod has written himself out, and in the first air of Lucrezia 
Borgia (** Com’ @ bello”) from Donizetti’s terribly hackneyed 
opera of that name. On the other hand, Mdlle. Enequist, in 
‘* Bel raggio,” from Rossini’s Semiramide, and “ Dove sono,” from 
Mozart's Figaro, each in its school a model, gave further proofs of 
the natural gifts and honourable ambition that are rapidly winning 
way to general acknowledgment. Rarely has a concert-singer, not 
at the same timne an opera-singer, more steadily and surely advanced 
than this clever and promising young artist. 

At Dr. Wylde’s second concert the symphony was Spohr’s fourth 
(in F), Die Wethe der Tone, always an especial favourite with the 
New Philharmonic conductor, who also, in defiance of legitimate 
verbal equivalents, common sense, and the composer’s own meaning, 
will persist in calling it “The Power of Sound.” Perhaps Dr. 
Wylde thinks, so long as the symphony is well played, as it 
invariably is under his direction, that it matters little by what 
name it goes. ‘A rose by any other—&c.” The overtures were 
Mendelssohn’s gloomy and magnificent Hebrides (or Fingal’s Cor), 
and Rossini’s brightly discursive Semiramide—the one as deeply 
poetical as the other is showily theatrical. There was this time 
but one concerto— that of Beethoven in C minor (No. 3), played 
by Herr Jaell, one of the most energetic and brilliant pianists of 
the day, who, nevertheless, would have done more wisely in extem- 
porizing (or preparing) a cadence of his own than in interpolating 
in the first movement such a farrago as the cadence of Herr Drey- 
schock. Dreyschock, whom Heinrich Heine, so facetious about 
pianists of the fantasia school, might have christened ** Octavius,” 
on account of his extraordinary predilection for ‘‘ octaves,” seems, 
by the way, to have delegated some of his wonderful command of 
this peculiar mechanical contrivance to the young American, Mr. 
Harry Sanderson, who first astonished frequenters of the late Mr. 
Alfred Mellon’s Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, and after- 
wards played octaves in his own manner and on his own account, 
at a concert for his own benefit, in the Hanover Square Rooms. 

The vocal pieces at the second concert, selected from Mozart, 
Rossini, and Donizetti, were contributed by Madame Lemmens- 
ee and Signor Ciampi—both from the Royal Italian 

era. 

. (From an unusual source.) 


The programme of the third concert (on Wednesday) was as 

follows :— 
Part I. 
Overture ( Anacreon) Cherubini. 

Cavatina “ 8’ m‘abbandoni " (Nitocri), Miss Abbott 
Aria, “ Voi che sapete " (Figaro), Mulle. Lucca 
Symphony in C minor 
Aria, “O ciel!” ( Faust), Mdlle. Lucca 
Overture (Oberon) 














Pant Il, 
Concerto in G, pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé 
Romance, ‘* Parlate le d'amore” (Faust), Miss Abbott 
March (Athalie) 


It is to be regretted that our two Philharmonic societies should 
present similar features in selections of instrumental pieces. ‘The 
programme of Wednesday night commenced with Cherubini’s 
overture to Anacreon, which had terminated the concert of the 
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Philharmonic Society on Monday; and included Mendelssohn's 
first symphony, given at a concert of the other society a few weeks 
since. Such reiterations may signify little to those who only attend 
the concerts of one institution, but many go to both, and to these 
a little more specialty in each would be desirable. The symphony 
of Mendelssohn, that marvellous production of a boy of fifteen, 
was given witb its original minuet and trio, not with the scherzo 
from the ottet, which the composer arranged for orchestra and 
inserted in the symphony when introduced at the Philharmonic 
concerts, on the occasion of his first visit to this country. The 

ormance of the symphony left something to desire. The wind 
instrument points (not to porticsinnee invidiously) were defective 
in execution and balance of tone. The overtures were better. The 
most satisfactory instrumental performance of the evening was 
Mr. Hallé’s execution of Beethoven's concerto—a work equal in 

tical grace and ideal beauty, if not in majesty and grandeur, to 
the concerto in E flat. Mr. Hallé’s performance of the concerto in 
G, with Beethoven's own cadenzas, from memory, was one of the 
many instances which this gentleman has so frequently given of his 
artistic cultivation. The vocal music at these concerts always seems 
as though it were thrown in anyhow. Mercadante’s cavatina is 
unworthy association with classical music, and requires more 
finished cultivation of style than Miss Abbot yet possesses, This 
young lady, a pupil of the London Academy of Music, has a mezzo- 
soprano voice of power, quality, and compass; and, with study, 
may occupy a position ; but she has much to acquire. She was 
more successful in the air from Faust. Mdlle. Lucca’s singing of 
the air from Figaro, and of the “‘ Jewel-song” from Faust, is 
well-known. At the commencement of the latter there was a 
hitch with the orchestral accompaniments, which would have 
discomposed any singer of unsteadier nerve than Mdlle. Lucca. A 
fair start, however, having been agreed on, the song was given with 
the usual brilliancy, and followed by the customary encore. These 
extracts, however, of pieces from operas more or less depending on 
the situation to which they belong, are scarcely suited for the con- 
cert-room. Probably the reason for their introduction is the notion 
that they may be sung without rehearsal. We know not whether 
Malle. Lucca’s song had undergone this preliminary (the omission 
of which would afford the only excuse for the confusion at the 
commencement) ; if not, it should be a caution to this artist not to 
place herself at the mercy of contingencies. Loud and prolonged 
applause marked; the general appreciation of her powers, the more 
strongly evidenced under the circumstances. H. D. N. L. R. L 

Bi Pi 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society brought to an end a series of 
concerts, which, since November last, has raised the institution 
higher and higher in the esteem of the musical public, with a 
magnificent performance of Mr. Costa’s first, and as some people, 
whose opinion we are unable to share, think, his best, oratorio— 
Eli. Best, or second best, however, it is an absolute truth that 
nothing in the shape of oratorio equal to either one or the other, 
admitting all just criticism, has been written by any known com- 
poser since Mendelssohn's Elijah. Of this fact alone, Mr. Costa, 
though, doubtless, too modest to regard his oratorios as absolute 
masterpieces in the school to which they aspire to belong, may 
es feel proud. In the course of twenty years (Mendels- 
sohn died in 1847), he has produced the two most acceptable 
oratorios. We did not hesitate to point out, to the best of our 
ability, what was wanting in Eli and what was wanting in 
Naaman—unquestionably an advance upon Eli, and an advance 
that, but for the peculiar character of the subject, would never 
for one instant have been doubted ; but at the same time we were, 
and are, ready to admit those merits which place either oratorio 
in @ position so far above ordinary work that the musician who 
composed them has a full right to the conviction that he has done 
something at least for his art. The flowing melodies, the clearness 
of the orchestral scoring, and the masterly vocal writing were 
enough to show that the composer of Eli and Naaman had indis- 
putable claims to consideration—claims not to be overlooked in any 
discussion of what ought and what ought not to be “ oratorio.” 

lowever, argue as we may, and from what point of view we 
choose, Eli has taken its place. It was written for and produced 
at the Birmingham Festival in 1855; and here, in 1867, we have 
4 performance of it, worthy all praise and received with all enthu- 





siasm, at the last concert of our greatest musical society—a society 
which may be said to have been nourished for twenty years upon 
Handel and for twenty years more upon Handel and Mendelssohn, 
with an occasional admixture of Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and 
Rossini. This was regal fare; and yet those who have existed 
upon it all this time have been content to interchange it, on seve- 
ral occasions, for Costa’s Eli and Costa’s Naaman; from which 
we can logically make but one deduction—that there is a very 
great deal of genuine merit in these oratorios. 

Not to enter further into a question that we cannot but regard 
as otherwise than already settled, with the exception of the first 

rformance of Eli, in 1855, at Birmingham, this, by the Sacred 

Tarmonic Society, was the finest performance we remember of the 
same oratorio. ‘The orchestra throughout, that orchestra which 
Mr. Costa loves so well, which he conducts so well, and for which 
he has written so admirably, was perfect in every requisite. The 
choruses were, almost without exception, splendidly delivered. 
Nearly all were applauded, and to several the densely thronged 
audience would cheerfully have listened again; but Mr. Costa, 
unwilling to accept for himself what he would readily have 
accepted for another composer, resolutely turned a deaf ear. The 
solo singers were Mesdames Rudersdorff and Sainton-Dolby, 
Messrs. Santley, Foli, and Sims Reeves. With what vigorous 
energy Madame Rudersdorff gives the animated air, ‘I will extol 
Thee,” in the same key, but not otherwise resembling “ Rejoice 
greatly ” (Messiah), we need not say. Mr. Santley (Eli) who has 
chiefly grave recitatives and airs allotted to him, sang superbly 
throughout—like the great artist he is; and that composer must 
be difficult who would not feel satisfaction in hearing his music 
thus delivered. As second bass Signor Foli (from Her Majesty’s 
Theatre) surprised everybody by the manner in which he gave the 
music of the ‘‘ Man of God.” A noble voice, a clear enunciation, 
and uniform correctness marked his performance throughout. If 
we are not greatly mistaken, this American gentleman, one of the 
most competent and generally useful members of the company at 
Mr. Mapleson’s house, is destined to occupy high rank as a singer 
in oratorio. The duet (‘‘ Lord, cause Thy face to shine”) with 
Mr. Santley, in which the parts were reversed, Signor Foli under- 
taking that of Eli, which is lower than the other, and Mr. Santley 
that of ‘‘ the Man of God,” was one of the marked offects of the 
evening. It is impossibile to speak too highly of Madame Sain- 
ton-Dolby’s performance in this oratorio. Her Samuel is really 
perfect ; and it is difficult to know whether most to admire her 
singing of the ‘‘ Morning Prayer,” or of the ‘‘ Evening Prayer” 
—both beautiful, but the latter, perhaps, carrying off the palm, 
on account of its dramatic expression. Each created the never- . 
failing sensation. 

The great solo display was, as usual, the battle-song of Saph, 
the Philistine leader, which we can only suppose that Mr. Costa 
wrote expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, so thoroughly is it fitted to 
display the capabilities of his unequalled voice, and to call into 
exercise those qualities as a dramatic singer in which Mr. Reeves 
is unrivalled. More magnificent declamatory singing than this 
could hardly be imagined. ‘Philistines, hark!” indeed, was the 
“hit” of the evening; and Mr. Reeves further entitled himself to 
the consideration of the audience by his firm, though courteous, 
refusal to accede to the unanimous demand for a repetition which 
it drew forth. Satisfied with his brilliant success, he was content 
to leave a fair chance to those who had to follow him. It was a 
different matter when the four — singers were called upon 
to repeat the beautiful unaccompanied quartet, ‘‘ We bless you in 
the name of the Lord,” the subject of which is drawn from the 
impressive organ prelude to the oratorio. This was sung in the 
most faultless style, and, being short and unexacting, was heard 
again with evident satisfaction. At the end of the oratorio Mr. 
Costa was enthusiastically applauded. ; 

We should have stated that some parts of the oratorio were 
omitted, by which nothing was really gained, while something of 


symmetry was lost. 


Heer Ferpinanp Hitter.—This accomplished composer has heen 
named an honorary member of the Berlin Tonkiinstler-Verein. The 
number of honorary members has hitherto been always limited to two. 

Muntou.—Herr Johann Caspar Aiblinger, Royal Hef-Capellmeister, 
died, on the 6th inst., at the age of eighty-eight. He was very favour- 
ably known for his sacred compositions. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The fourth Philharmonic Concert was the most important of 
the first half of the series, and the one which entailed weightiest 
responsibility on Mr. W. G. Cusins, the new conductor. This 
will readily be understood when it is stated that the whole of the 
second part of the programme was devoted to the Colossus of 
orchestral music—Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. As this was the 
great composer’s own bequeathal to the Philharmonic Society, in 
return for the sympathy exhibited towards him by certain of its 
members, it ought to be performed regularly at one concert (say 
the last) every year. The difficulty that stands in the way, how- 
ever, is the final part, the setting of Schiller’s Ode to Joy, which 
requires both chorus and solo singers; and this difficulty is 
enhanced by the fact that both the choral music and the solo and 
concerted music for the four voices which stand apart are 
extremely awkward to execute. It is unnecessary to enter into 
further particulars on this head. The Ninth Symphony, at first 
misunderstood, even by King Frederick William III. of Prussia, to 
whom it was dedicated, and condemned by the majority even of 
musicians, is now, in its forty-fifth year, almost universally recog- 
nized as the masterpiece of masterpieces. The performance on the 
occasion under notice left something to desire, especially in the solo 
vocal parts ; but, considered as a whole, was highly creditable to 
the young musician who has so gallantly taken up the conductor’s 
stick, laid down, after eleven years’ honourable possession, by no 
less eminent a musician than Professor Sterndale Bennett. ‘The 
symphony was thoroughly enjoyed, from beginning to end, and 
heartily applauded. 

The first piece in the programme was also a ‘*No. 9” (in B flat) 
belonging to the set of twelve which Haydn composed for Salo- 
mon’s Subscription Concérts in London, and a vigorous ‘* No. 9” 
in the bargain. ‘There was only one overture, but that was Men- 
delssohn’s inspiriting Ruy Blas, played with extraordinary 
animation. : 

The concerto was the third composed by Herr Molique for the 
violin. ‘This was the first piece that introduced its composer, a 
master of the instrument, we need hardly say, to London—at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, about a quarter of a century since. The 
sensation created by the work and its performance is still remem- 
bered. Nevertheless, we very much doubt whether the ec ncerto 
was ever played in greater perfection by the author himself than 
by Herr Ludwig Straus the other night. We cannot pay a higher 
compliment, and need only add that the orchestral accompaniments 
were remarkably well given, and that the concerto created a very 
marked impression, the applause being continued until Herr Straus 
came forward to acknowledge it. 

The singers were Mesdames Rudersdorff and Patey-Whytock, 
Messrs. Cummings and Patey. Madame Rudersdorff brought for- 
ward, for the first time, a not very interesting scene and air from 
Gluck’s forgotten opera, Lucia Vero, the accompaniments to which 
had been ably scored for the orchestra, from a pianoforte copy, by 
Mr. Cusins. ‘The four singers combined their voices in the capital 
quartet, ‘‘ Honour and glory,” from Mr. Costa’s Naaman, which 
we have heard given with more effect, and in the solo and quartet 
parts of Beethoven’s symphony, which we have also heard given 
with more effect. 

At the fifth concert the two movements from Schubert's 
unfinished symphony in B minor, which met with such favour 
when Herr Manus produced them at the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
not long since ; Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony ; Molique’s violon- 
cello concerto, played by Herr Griitzmacher —a violoncellist 
hitherto only known in England by repute; Mendelssohn’s first 
pianoforte concerto (pianist Herr Jaell) ; Cherubini’s overture to 
Anacreon ; and vocal music by Mdlle. Sinico, Madame Demeric 
Lablache, and Mr Hohler (from Her Majesty’s Theatre), were 
comprised in the programme. Of this we shall speak in our next. 





Batsrot.—( From a Correspondent).—Tue theatre was well attended 
on Monday evening, when Jd L/rovatore was given by the Opera Com) any. 
Madame Lancia, who was in excellent voice, was unanimously encored 


in the cavatina of the first act. An elaborate cadence, introduced on 
her repetition of the piece, quite took the audience by surpri-e, and 
the applause was loud and prolonged. Miss Helen Clayton played the 
Gipsey, Mr. Parkinson Manrico, and Mr. Durand the Count di Luna. 
All were recalled at the conclusion of the first act, and the whole per- 
formance gave entire satisfaction. 





MR. HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 

Mr. Charles Hallé has resumed his Pianoforte Recitals in St. 
James’s Hall. This time Beethoven does not exclusively absorb 
the programmes, though at every “ Recital,” as a matter of course 
the name of the greatest of all composers for the piano, as for the 
orchestra and string quartet, will appear at least once or twice. 
A most interesting feature in the plan of the series just commenced 
is the introduction of one of Schubert’s solo sonatas at each 
“Recital.” As Schubert wrote ten grand sonatas, besides the 
so-called ‘* Fantasia Sonata,” Op. 78, which is finer, perhaps, 
than any of them, it may be presumed that Mr. Hallé intends to 
introduce on certain occasions two, instead of only one, of these 
original and captivating works. Another distinguishing and 
attractive trait is that at each ‘‘ Recital” we are to have either 
one of the sonatas for pianoforte and violoncello of Beethoven, or 
one of those by Mendelssohn. But, as Beethoven composed only 
five such sonatas, and Mendelssohn only two, we may presume 
that, at the eighth “ Recital,” Mr. Hallé will favour his hearers 
with the air and variations in D of Mendelssohn, or at any rate 
with one of the three airs with variations, for the same combination 
of instruments, which Beethoven has left. Either will be good. 
No surer proof of Mr. Hallé’s intention to render the execution of 
these duet-sonatas as perfect ¢ ible could be adduced than 
the fact of his having engaged as his co-operator during the eight 
* Recitals” the incomparable violoncellist, Signor Piatti. The 
programme of the first ** Recital” was extremely attractive. 
There was a sonata of Beethoven, No. 3, Op. 10 (in D), which 
Mr. Hallé has frequently played at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
This was followed by three numbers from John Sebastian Bach’s 
renowned ‘48 Preiudes and Fugues,” in all the keys, major and 
minor—known to Germany as Das wohltempirirte Clavier (** The 
well-tempered Clavier”), and in its way the most precious gift 
bequeathed to the art of music. The specimen of Schubert was 
the sonata in A minor, one of those which Robert Schumann 
pronounced ‘ glorious,” published as No. 1, though by no means 
**No. 1” in order of composition, seeing that it was written in 
1825, three years before Schubert died (in his 82nd year!). This 
sonata is original and beautiful from the opening to the termina- 
tion ; but, if one movement could be singled out from the rest as 
indubitably Schubert’s own, it is the second—a lovely air with 
variations, which, though no one variation resembles another, are 
each as lovely as the air itself. The violoncello sonata of Beet- 
hoven included in this programme was naturally the first of the 
five—No. 1, Op. 5 (in F), composed in 1797, when Beethoven 
was 27 years old, for the celebrated French violoncellist, Duport, 
and dedicated to King Frederick William II., grandfather of the 
present King of Prussia. ‘The last piece in the programme was a 
Polonaise in E flat, by Herr Stephen Heller, a composer about 
whom Schumann prognosticated favourably some 30 years ago, 
whom Mr. Hallé greatly esteems, but who has scarcely carried out 
the promise of his early youth. Nevertheless, as an occasional 
substitute for that of the somewhat overrated Polish Chopin, the 
music of Herr Heller is decidedly welcome. 

‘There were no songs at this ‘* Recital.” At his second (yesterday 
afternoon) Mr. Hallé gave, among other things, another sonata b 
Schubert (in D—from the same set); the delicious sonata in 
major, of Mozart (No. 3—beginning in three-four time, and 
consisting of three movements); and the second of Beethoven's 
violoncello sonatas (Op. 3)—in G minor. 

These ‘* Recitals” are not only interesting to musicians and 
connoisseurs, but valuable to those amateurs who wish to become 
acquainted with the most perfect models of art. To young 
students they are as good asa ‘ lesson” on the pianoforte ; and 
we are glad to find that, by a certain modification in the charge 
for entry to certain parts of the hall, Mr. Hallé has thrown them 
open to a larger class than was hitherto able to profit by them. 
Good music is at present making way, and Mr. Hallé has played 
no unimportant part in the revolution that has for some years been 
slowly though surely progressing. 





Brestav.—The temporary Theatre is now closed, and the new Theatre 
will be opened in October, 

Brounswick.—Herr Wachtel has received a valuable brilliant ring 
from the Duke. 
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MONSIEUR AND MADAME SAINTON’S CONCERT. 
(From an old and venerable Contributor.) 

Among the more prominent items in the programme of this 
admirable and popular entertainment (which was given on Mon- 
day last, at St. James's Hall) were the quartet canon of Mr. 
Costa, ‘‘ Ecco quel fiero istante,” a most graceful piece of writing, 
replete with skilful and ingenious treatment; anew song from the 
n of Madame Sainton, to which I shall further allude; the 
Quatuor Concertante of Maurer for four violins, played by Messrs. 
Hill, Holmes, Pollitzer, and Sainton ; a new quartet by Mr. H. 
C. Deacon for four voices, welcome for its beauty and its useful- 
ness to programme makers, who are frequently at a loss for want 
of a piece in this form; ‘Thalberg’s “ Masaniello” fantasia, the 
most fantastic of his numerous compositions of the kind; and 
last and greatest the Andante and Finale from the Kreutzer Sonata, 
played by Madame Arabella Goddard and Monsieur Sainton. The 
eminent Frenchman has perhaps never played with more dignity 
and power, coupled with facile and graceful case, than during this 
season; and this was abundantly shown on Monday last. Madame 
Sainton’s contributions to the programme consisted of ‘ Ah quel 
giorno” (Semiramide), Rossini, sung with great power and the 
well-balanced phrasing and expression which are inseparable from 
all that clever lady’s performances ; ‘‘ At her window, ho!” one 
of the best and most popular songs of the lady who writes under 
the nom de plume of “ Claribel ;” * Io te lascio” of Mozart, serving 
well to show the pathetic and sympathetic phase of Madame 
Sainton’s genius; and “Out on the rocks,” by the beneficiaire 
herself, whose repertory, uniformly excellent as her singing, will 
be in no way impaired by this addition. The song is evidently 
the work of a well-grounded and practised musician, and induces 
us to look with pleasure for more emanations from the same pen. 
The charmingly unaffected manner of Miss Edith Wynne was well 
shown in Mr. A. Sullivan’s song, ‘‘ Will he come.” Mr. 
Weiss sang an excellent song of his own, ‘ King Canute,” which 
will be as popular as the ‘“ Village Blacksmith ;’ Monsieur Jules 
Lefort sung with perfect taste ‘‘ Le Vallon,” of Gounod, the music 
of which is worthy of Lamartine’s admirable words ; Miss Louisa 
Pyne gave ‘‘ Prendi per me,” a concert piece jointly composed by 
MM. Benedict and De Beriot, in her own perfect manner ; Signor 
Gustave Garcia showed that he is rapidly improving as a singer, 
in “ Bella siccome un angelo;” Miss Ada Jackson, a young lady 
of good promise, sang a song by Roeckel, utterly worthy of her 
attention; and Mr. George Perren exhibited his smooth and 
fluid style in “ Pria che spunti” (J/ Matrimonio Segreto), and 
asetting of “I arise from dreams of thee,” by Mr. Salaman, 
which is not the last of the many attempts to illustrate those 
beautiful words with music. Mdlle. Enequist sung with wonder- 
ful verve and force two Sweedish national songs, which are 
interesting specimens from a field almost unknown to English 
explorers. ‘The splendid voice of Madame Vilda; the singing of 
Signor Naudin, who so solicitously manages and combines the two 
separate registers of his voice; and the assimilated volubility of 
Signor Ciampi represented the operatic interest. And, lastly, a 
word of special commendation for Madame Arabella Goddard 
and her performance in the two movements of the Kreutzer 
Sonata. Her playing of this work is a household word with us 
now ; and our liking for the composition and the playing increases 
with every hearing. Her playing of the ‘ Masaniello” fantasia 
was an instance of the splendid execution of which she is mistress— 
peerless and alone. ‘The room was filled with the brilliant 
audience which the talents and popularity of the concert-givers 
always draw together. Trpspury How. 





Pesta.—A five-act opera, Zeyni, by Herr von Adelsburg, will shortly 
be produced.—From the fact of Liszt’s Coronation Mass being copied 
out in Vienna, and of the Imperial Orchestra being informed that it will 
have to come here, it is concluded that the work will be executed by 
the orchestras of Vienva and Pesth together. There is a report that it 
is already decided the Abbé-Composer shall conduct his work himself. 
From what has already oozed out respecting it, it would seem, though 
much more concisely treated than the Gran Mass, to be characterized 
by the breadth of its ideas, its quiet lucidity, ana its grand concep- 
tion—at least, so say the German papers. In a confidential letter to a 
friend—which that friend must have himself made public, unless some- 
one read it surreptitiously—Liszt designates the work as the essence of 
the dogmatic treatment first adopted in the Gran Mase. 





“THE NOBLE MORINGER.’ : 
(From the “ Era.”) 


Mr. Marcellus Higgs gave a very long but very interesting concert 
at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening last, His Operetta, in two 
acts, and entitled The Noble Moringer, constituted the first part, and 
clearly certified Mr. Higgs to be a composer of no mean talent. He is 
thoroughly conversant with orchestration, and nowhere throughout the 
operetta is there the least evidence of crudity or an imperfect command 
of the technicalities of his art. He has treated the romantic subject 
developed through the libretto in a congenial spirit, and, in a general 
sense, the work is a highly satisfactory evidence of his capacity as a 
composer in the difficult field of the musical drama. Asa melodist, Mr. 
Higgs also appears to very considerable advantage, while his knowledge 
of combinations, both vocal and instrumental, is not to be questioned 
fora moment. Mr. Higgs’s friends, as a matter of course, mustered in 
foree, and applauded his music to the echo; but upon its own simple 
merits the operetta may safely stand, for it is the work of a musician, 
and evidently wrought up with patient care. The overture is esp-cially 
good, and for the execution of the work Mr. Higgs had gathered 
together a thoroughly efficient orchestra. The libretto, by “ Amicus,” 
is mostly well written, and is founded on Sir Walter Scott's translation 
of an old German ballad, extracted from a MS. Chronicle of Nicolaus 
Thomann, bearing the date 1533. “ Amicus” has made certain 
alterations and additions, and to aid the composer, has given a degree 
of prominence to the supernatural interest. It is, perhaps, fortunate 
that this resolve was taken, for some of the best passages in Mr. Higgs’s 
work are those relating to the personages of the spirit world. The 
briefest sketch of the plot will suffice to show how well the theme is 
suited for musical treatment. The noble Moringer, a Bohemian 
Baron (Mr. J. G. Patey), sets out on a pilgrimage, leaving his wife, the 
Lady Rosalie (Miss Louisa Pyne) in charge of his Esquire, the young 
Marstetten (Mr. W. H. Cummings), ‘The Biron has injudiciously 
vowed to be absent seven years and a day, and takes his departure 
forthwith. The result to be anticipated follows, and Marstetten and 
his master’s spouse fall in love with each other. To use a homely 
expression, “ people begin to talk,” and the susceptible Rosalie, awaking 
to a sense of propriety, banishes the insinuating Esquire. That fond 
youth, however, with a perversity common to passionate natures, will 
not give up his pursuit of the mistaken Moringer’s wife, and spreads a 
report that the illustrious pilgrim is dead. Rumour (Mr. Lawler), 
self-styled a * broad-mouthed, glorious liar,” assists in deceiving the 
credulous Bohemians, and the Moringer, dreaming in the Holy Land, 
becomes aware of his wife’s intended marriage with Marstetten. No 
time is to be lost, and by the help of Trancia, the Goddess of Dreams 
(Miss Louisa Pyne), the Shade of St. Thomas (Mr. Lawler), and 
Morpheus (Mr. Ca:ter), the pilgrim is landed in Bohemia just in time 
to prevent the intended bigamy. He discovers himself by dropping a 
ring into his wife’s cup, and so completely forgives Marstetten, who 
confesses his treachery, and requests the Moringer to take his head in 
retaliation. Bohemia’s Baron is not vindictive, and, instead of decapi- 
tating Marstetten, presents him with his daughter, the Lady Una 
(Madame Patey-Whytock), for a wife. The Chamberlain delivers the 
moral, and the final chorus immediately follows. ‘I'he last act contains 
a well-written quartet, and the best chorus in the operetta, “ Swiftly, 
swiftly now we fly.” One of the passages in the overture is heard in 
Trancia’s solo, “ I’m summoned from the land of dreams,” and another 
in the chorus, ‘The cloud hath left the Baron’s brow.” A hunting 
chorus, “See from the vale,” slightly accompanied with the horns, is 
introduced immediately before Marstetten saves his lady’s life. A 
duet for the tenor and soprano, extremely well written, is included in 
this scene. The Chamberlain’s solo, ‘ Like the down of the ‘Lhistle,” 
is likewise a good instance of Mr. Higgs’s clever scoring. Miss Louisa 
Pyne, with her usual good nature, sang a second time the romance, “ [ 
had a vision;” and Mr. J. G. Patey was encored in the prayer, “O 
blessed Saint.” Mr. W. H. Cummings sang the air, “O would that 
the Moringer’s sun had set,” with such vigour that a repetition became 
inevitable. Mr. G. T. Carter “doubled” as the Miller and Morpheus, 
and Mr. F. Walton sang the music of Morpheus. In consequence of 
the time occupied with the operetta, Mr. Higgs begged the indulgence 
of the audience for Miss Pyne, who was to have sung in the second 
part. Madame Patey-Whytock sang Hullah’s “The Storm;” Mr. 
Cummings gave his own “Homebound sails;” Mr. Edward Howell 
played a violoncello solo; Mdlle. Anna Mehlig performed Weber's 
“ Concertstiick,” and a rather peculiar rendering of Herold’s Pré aux 
Cleres overture terminated the concert at half-past eleven. 





Fiorence.—Haydn’s Sieben Letzte Worte was lately performed with 
such success that it had to be repeated shortly afterwards. 

Meyenseen’s Africaine has been given with great success in Strassburg 
and Brion, 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
THE THIRD RECITAL 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 81st. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
GRAND SONATA, in G minor (Didone abbandonata), first time ... 


SARABANDE, GAVOTTE, BOUREE, MENUET, and GIGUE, 
from ** Suite Francaise,” in E major ... coe ove oe ww. S. Bach, 

FANTASIA SONATA, in G, Op. 28 ove ooo see . - Schubert. 

GRAND SONATA, Pianoforte and Violoncello, in A major, Op. 69 Beethoven, 


NOVELETTEN, Nos. 1 and 4, in D minor and D major, from Op. 21 
(first time) ... eos rae oe mA nee one a ee Schumann. 


Clementi. 


«. Mr, CHARLES HALLE. 
. Signor PIATTI. 


PIANOFORTE 
VIOLONCELLO 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
For the Series, Single Ticket. 
Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved ... wth 3 6 £0 7 0 
Balcony ... ove oes ove oe - § 6 86 030 
Area ove ooo eee eee e0e 010 
Tickets may be obtained at Chappell & Co.'s, 60, New Bond Street; Ollivier & 
Co.'s, Old Bond Street; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


7 be Palmerin d’ Olibe filz du Roy Fuorenpos de 
Macepone et de La BELLE Gaiane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by dean Mangin, dit le Petit Angeuin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-NINE GUINEAS. 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








To ApVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MusicaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 
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[Translations from the Gesammelte Schriften of Robert Schumann, 
continued. ]} 
ON SOME PASSAGES WHICH ARE PROBABLY CORRUPT IN THE Works 
OF Bacu, Mozart, AND BEETHOVEN. (1841.) 
[N.B.—Many of the corrections suggested in this paper have 
been made in recent editions ; in particular the emendation of the 
Pastoral Symphony turns out to be in accordance with the original 
manuscript, and has been adopted in the new edition of Breitkopf 
and Hirtel. But the remarks are still full of interest as very 
characteristic of Schumann's critical sagacity, and his jealousy for 
the honour and accuracy of his favourite composer, as well as of 
his eagerness to give Mendelssohn every credit.— Translator. ] 
O discuss all such passages, even were they known, would pro- 
bably require whole folios. Surely the great masters, in their 
seats above, must often smile when they catch the sound of some of 
their works, with all the faults which time and prescription. not to 
say pious care, have allowed to stand. I have for long intended to 
speak of some things in the published works of the three great 
composers mentioned above, and at the same time to request all musi- 
cians and lovers of music to test my corrections, and where possible, 
confirm them by reference to the original MSS. Though, in truth, 
the originals themselves must often be inaccurate. No composer 
can take his oath that his MS. is absolutely faultless. For nothing 
is more natural than that among the thousands of dancing dots 
which he has often to put down in the shortest space of time, a dozen 
or two should find their way to the wrong side of the lines : indeed 
composers have been known to write down the maddest harmonies. 





Still, the original MS. must always remain the ultimate autho- 
rity ; and I trust that all who possess the autographs of the pas- 
sages I am about to mention will be good enough to compare them 
with the printed text, and communicate the result tome. Insome 
cases, indeed, the blunders are so obvious as not to require compari- 
son with the originals. 

They are to be found most frequently in the works of Sebastian 
Bach, particularly in the ancient* editions. It would be a meri- 
torious operation, though certainly a tedious one, if some thoroughly 
competent person would undertake to collate all the printed works 
of Bach. A good beginning has already been made, though it 
is confined as yet to the compositions for Clavier.t To examine 
The well-tempered Clavier alone, with reference to its numerous 
variations (many, no doubt, by Bach himself), would fill a volume, 

I proceed to mention one or two cases of such errors, In 


the great organ Toccata and Fugue in F the two parts in the 
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manuals move above the pedal note in strict canon. It would be 
difficult to believe that this fact was overlooked in correcting the 
proofs, if it were not that the present edition contains a number of 
notes which the canon shows to be incorrect. Similar oversights 
appear by comparing the parallel passages in pages 4 and 5. ‘These 
it is easy to correct ; but there is another place in the same piece 
which is much harder to unravel. Every one remembers the great 
pedal solo in this Toccata. Well! a comparison with the parallel 
passage—where it occurs in the fourth below—shows that a swarm 
of errors have crept in. On page 4 two whole bars are wanting 
between the third and fourth bars, which are found in the corres- 
ponding passage on page 5 (line 6, bars two and three). Here the 
autograph alone can decide. If, as is probable, it is in possession 
of Herr Hauser of Vienna, I entreat him to make the comparison. 
No one will undervalue the wish to restore so extraordinary a work 
as this to its authentic form. ‘To leave it as it is, is like leaving a 
rent in a picture, or a leaf missing in a favourite book. 

Another remarkable case, which an inspection of the original 
MS. would equally decide, is to be found in the Art of Fugue. The 
whole of the fourteenth Fugue (four pages long) is a repetition of 
the tenth. (Compare page 30 of Peters’ edition.) How can this 
have come about? Bach can hardly have written four pages iden- 
tical note for note with another four in the same work! In 
Nigeli’s score-edition, at any rate, the two fugues are printed alike ; 
and it is only by recollecting the uniformity of both key and sub- 
ject throughout the whole work that we can explain how the 
repetition can have remained so long unobserved. 

But while one is enjoying Bach’s harmonies, it is impossible to 
think of errors or anything else. And thus it happened that for 
years I had overlooked a misprint in a fugue of his with which 
I was very familiar until it was pointed out to me by a musician 





* Schumann's remarks were made before the publication of the new and 
admirable edition of Bach’s organ works by Griepenkerl and Roitsch, and refer 
to the ancient editions of Peters, Steiner, &c. 

+ The allusion is to the then new edition of Peters—Compositions pour le 
Pianoforte, sans et avec accompagnement, par Jean Sebastien Bach : Edition 
nouvelle... . par F. C. Griepenkerl. .... Leipzig, C. F. Peters— 
which was commenced in 1888 or 89, and was a vast advance on any former 
publications. The task of a complete critical edition of Bach, however, was 
reserved for the Bach-Gesellschuft of Leipzig, by whom it has been since 
undertaken, and is being carried on in the most accurate and splendid 
manners 
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who has the eyes of a perfect eagle (Mendelssohn). The fugue iz 
in E minor on a truly wonderful subject, the opening of which in 
Hastinger’s edition (No. 6) stands thus :— 


germ: 


Add between the fourth and fifth bars the single note 


3 
a ps a 8 
o 


Ba 





and everything is at once made right. About this there can be no 
doubt. 

I will now mention some cases which will probably be found 
more interesting than the above, of errors existing in works which 
are constantly being played and listened to without a shadow of 
suspicion. I must ask my readers to place the score before them, 
because it is impossible to form a correct judgment without 
careful examination, while to print the passage here would take 
up too much room. 

The first place which I will challenge is in Mozart's G minor 
Symphony—a work of which every note is pure gold, and every 
movement a treasure, and yet it will hardly be believed that four 
whole bars have forced their way into the Andante, which, to my 
firm belief, have no business there. After bar 29 (not reckon- 
ing the quaver at the beginning) there is a passage of four bars, 
modulating from DD) major to B? minor, and repeated in 
the next four bars with simpler instrumentation — a thing it 
is impossible for Mozart to have intended. In fact it is obviously 
impossible on account of the connection of the thirty-second and 
thirty-third bars, which is both unlike Mozart and clumsy, and 
which cannot fail to strike any musician on the most casual hear- 
ing. The question is, Which of the two passages should be sacri- 
ficed—the first or the second? At first sight the decision would 
probably be in favour of retaining the first, on the ground of the 
artistic intention implied in the gradual entrance of the wind in- 
struments, and their crescendo tu the forte. But the other passage, 
the adoption of which would necessitate the removal of bars 29 
to 32 (after which all the instruments join in the climax forte) 
stikes me as far easier in the flow of the parts, clearer and simpler, 
and at the same time not wanting in climax. The same redundant 
four bars are found at the recurrence of the passage in the second 
part, where it is necessary to expunge bars 48 to 50 from the double 
bar. How this mistake was introduced can only be seen from the ori- 
ginal score, which is in the possession of Herr Hofrath André. The 
most feasible explanation is that the passage first stood as I propose 
that it should ; that Mozart then re-instrumented it more fully and 
stuck it into the score ; and lastly, that he returned to his former 
mind, but forgot to erase the sccond version. It is very desirable 
that other musicians should state their views on this important 
passage, and, after coming to an agreement, should do all in their 
power to have the Andante executed in future in the way already 
named. It would be a great boon if the publishers would enclose 
the redundant bars in parenthesis, and add a short remark stating 
the reasons for so doing. 1 am told that in the Conservatoire 
at Paris the four bars are always omitted, and Mendelssohn has 
long since expressed himself in favour of so doing. 

I shall conclude by mentioning some places in Beethoven's 
Symphonies, which a single glance is almost enough to show are 
mere errors of the copyist. Of one of these I have spoken else- 
where.* It is at the close of the first movement of the B flat 





* The passage referred to is as follows: “11th Oct., 1840.—The Symphony 
was Beethoven's No. 4, the conclusion of which made that extraordinary effect 
that all Beethoven's do, though this is, perhaps, the finest of them all. After 


Symphony (No. 4), and consists in this, that the three bars Sf 
(eight bars from the end) are obviously one too many. The 
oversight would easily arise from the exact similarity of the notes 
in all the parts.—Even Beethoven himself might have passed it 
over. 

But that we should have listened quietly year after year to the 
following passage in the Pastoral Symphony (which indeed stands 
so in the score) is all but inexplicable, except on the recollection 
that the magic of Beethoven’s music is so great as to take away 
the power of either hearing or reflecting. In the first movement, 
the printed 8vo score (page 35, beginning at the third bar) stands 
exactly as follows :— 
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Suppose now that in place of the sudden rests in the first violin we 
substitute simili-marks = Surely this will sound both different 


and better ! The justice of the change is confirmed by bar five of my 
extract, where the reverse has taken place, the violas having to do 
what before was given to the first violins. In fact, it must be so. 
Either the copyist has mistaken the siméli-marks for rests, or some 
sprite has got into the music. Ries relates how furious Beethoven 
once became at a place in the Eroica Symphony which Ries (with 
the best intentions) had altered.* I believe that if Beethoven had 
ever really heard the Pastor: 1 Symphony as published, it would 
have fared as badly with orchestra and conductor at this place as 
it did with Ries in the Erotica. 

Enough for the present. I trust that the foregoing remarks 
will be taken into serious consideration by many of my readers. 





it was over I was reminded by a master of the art that the end of the first 
movement is obviously a bar too long. Compare the score, page 64, bars 2, 
8, and 4. Owing to the exact similarity of these bars in all the parts, an 
error is quite possible on the part of the copyist, or even of the composer ; and 
when once finished Beethoven probably never troubled himself further about 
a work. I beseech the possessor of the original MS. to look into the matter, 
if only for love. ; 

* This is not exactly correct. The allusion is to the famous passage in 
the opening movement, where Ries, at the first rehearsal, thought the horn-player 
had come in a bar too soon, for which he was well abused by Beethoven, and 
narrowly escaped a box on the ears. 
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The best way of showing reverence for our great masters must 
surely be to endeavour to remove from their works all the blemishes 
with which errors or chance have disfigured them. With such a 
feeling alone have the above lines been written. 
“DIE GESCHOPFE DES PROMETHEUS.” 
P to the present time no one has been able to find the libretto 
of this ballet.” With these words even A. W. Thayer, 
one of the most indefatigable and conscientious authors who have 
made Beethoven’s works their study, is compelled to conclude in his 
Verzeichniss der Werke Beethoven's, published in 1865, what he has 
to tell us concerning the above production. We have thus been 
hitherto obliged to content ourselves exclusively with the scanty 
information afforded by the bills of the first performance found by 
L. von Sonnleithner. Last summer, however, I became the pur- 
chaser of an old book which contains a tolerably complete account 
of the Ballet in question. The title of this rare volume, a mono- 
graphy, in the Italian language, of the life and chorodramatic pro- 
ductions of Salvatore Vigand,is: Commentari della Vita edelle Opere 
choredramatiche di Salvatore di Vigand, etc., da Carlo Ritorni 
Reggiano (Milano, 1838), grand octavo, pp. 413. On the last 
page of the book we are informed that only 505 copies were struck off 
altogether ; five were printed on tinted paper (in carta colorata), 
two being intended for libraries, one for Vigand’s heirs, and one 
each for the author and his collaborator, Sig. Cav. Petrarchi. The 
remaining five hundred were numbered in succession. ‘The copy 
in my possession bears the number 147. ‘These facts satisfactorily 
account for tke information which the book affords concerning the 
Ballet of Die Geschépfe des Prometheus remaining practically un- 
known. ‘The ballet-masters, the persons principally interested in 
the story, would be the less likely, when reading it, to think of 
Beethoven, as the Master's name is not mentioned even once by 
Ritorni ; while musicians, on the other hand, supposing they hap- 
pened to see the book, would probably have merely glanced at it, 
and then laid it aside, as not belonging to their department. It is, 
therefore, very likely that there now exists but very few copies of 
this monography, which is in many respects highly interesting. 
In it we find, at page 47, the following programme to Vigano's 
Kleiner Prometheus—as the Italians called the two-act Ballet pro- 
duced on the 28th March, 1801, in Vienna, with Beethoven's 
music, in contradistinction to the six-act (great) Prometheus which 
Vigand brought out, in the year 1813, at Milan :— 

Die Menschen des Prometheus, oder die Macht der Musik und des Tanzes. 
Parsued by the lightning-flashing wrath of heaven, Prometheus comes 
running out of the wood to his clay figures. He hastily places near 
their hearts the divine torch. While, after completing his work, 
he sits down exhausted upon a rock, the two statues, one male and the 
other female, are endowed with life and motion. Prometheus, recover- 
ing himeelf, contemplates them with ecstasy, and advances to meet 
them with paternal love. He can, however, awaken in them no feeling 
indicative of active reason ; on the contrary, they allow themselves to 
fall unconcernedly on the ground, and direct their course to a high tree 
(Was this intended to represent the oak which supplied the first human 
beings with their indispensable nourishment?). Prometheus has again 
recourse to persuasion and caresses, but the statues do not understand 
him, become wearied, and at last are about to depart, twisting and turn- 
ing round clumsily, The Titan, grieved at this, now tries menaces, 
As these, however, are of no more avail than kindness, he grows enraged, 
and is on the point of destroying his handiwork. A higher inward 
voice, however, restrains him, and, as if suddenly adopting a new plan, 
he takes hold of the two statues and drags them away with him. 

The second act plays on Parnassus. Apollo; the Muses; the Graces; 
Bacchus and Pan, with their followers; Amphion; and Orion (the 
— the three last named, as they were human beings born at a 

ter period, is certainly a bold anachronism) form a picturesque group. 
The chorographer here expressly forbids music and dancing (probably 
only during the tableau?), Prometheus introduces his children to the 
God, in order that the latter may enable them to practise art and 


te 





science, At a sign from Apollo, Euterpe, supported by Amphion, 
begins to play. At the sound, the two beings give the first manifesta- 
tions of reason and reflection. They recognize the beauty of Nature, 
and experience human emotion. Orion and Orpheus strengthen the 
harmony by their stringed instruments, and, at last, Apollo himself 
joins in. ‘The statues move hither and thither, and, coming before 
Prometheus, recognize in him the object of their gratitude and love, 
fall at his feet, and passionately embrace each other. Hereupon, Terpsi- 
chore advances with the Graces; then come Bacchus with his Bac- 
chantes, who execute an heroic dance, more appropriate, by the way, 
to the followers of Mars. The children of Prometheus can no longer 
resist the longing for fame, and, after snatching up some weapons, are 
about to take part in the dance. Melpomene, however, steps between 
them, and, to their affright, represents a tragic scene, by showing with 
her dagger how death puts an end to the life of man. In the midst of 
their alarm, the Muse turns to their Father, who also is dismayed, and 
reproaches him with having created the unhappy beings for -uch mis- 
fortune. She considers it, moreover, her duty to punish him with 
death, and stabs him with her dagger, while his loving children in vain 
endeavour to hold her back. Thalia interrupts the struggle with a 
joyous scene, holding her mask before the two weeping creatures. Pan, 
too, at the head of the Fauns, who execute a comic dance, recalls the 
lifeless Prometheus to existence. The whole concludes with festive 
dances. 

That the last part of the action deserves to be designated as 
devoid of taste, if not ridiculous, needs no lengthy demonstration. 
Even Ritorni himself, who has, as a rule, only words of praise for 
Vigand, says :— 

« This conclusion in no way corresponds with the serious nature of 
the subject, ete.” 

He adds, however, by way of excuse :— 

“‘The work before us was probably meant only as a scenic diverti- 
mento (scenio divertimento), in which it was not wished to employ exten- 
sive scenery, machinery, ete.” 

To assign the proper place for each separate piece of Beethoven's 
music in the programme, now given, as far as I know, for the first 
time, from Ritorni’s book, is the less difficult, because most of the 
pieces are distinguished by marked character, and the less charac- 
teristic ones (such, for instance, as 13, 14, and 15), are to be 
included in the category of festive dances. 


— 
PEAKING of the time he passed in Vienna with the composer of 
Der Freischiitz, Holtei says :—‘* What a powerful attraction 
the old Leopoldstadt Theatre, with Schuster, Korntheuer, Raimund, 
Sartois, Mesdames Ennickl, Huber, Krones, etc., possessed for 
him, may easily be imagined. And how pleased were those with 
him because he was pleased! What never-to-be-forgotten even- 
ings were past in witnessing Faust’s Zaubermantel, Biirger in 
Wien, Aline, Fiaker als Marquis, Leopoldstag, and all the other 
roaring farces, whatever their names, the like of which take no 
longer, because—yes, because the old ingenuousness is wanting, 
above and below, on the stage as well as in the pit. If the Theatré 
had no charm for us, we used to drive out into the country, and 
enter some village public-house, always sure of obtaining wine, 
baked ‘ Hihndels,’ and Spanish radishes. Without the latter 
Carl Maria could not get on. He was, however, most moderate 
in his living, being led to adopt a system of abstinence partly by 
bodily infirmity and partly by the preponderance of intellect over 
matter in his nature. There were only two things of which he 
was so fond as to be ever hankering for them: Ices and—Spanish 
radishes. He used to classify matters as follows: ‘ First comes 
Heaven, then, according to my conviction, music ought to come, 
but, I cannot help it, first comes the radish ; that takes precedence 
—then, and not till then, comes music ; then ices; and then every 
thing else’—‘But fame,’ said my Wife, enquiringly, ‘ fame, 
Weber ?’—* Not to be compared with Spanish radish!’ he replied, 
so seriously, that anyone might have fancied he really meant what 
he said. {t was in this that lay the secret of the power every joke 
of his exercised over his hearers ; his jokes were not merely uttered 
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without a smile, but bore the stamp of convincing truth. And, 
indeed, in what elseshould consist that which we call humour, than in 
this mixture of bitter folly and joking niglancholy? Was it not 
this very humour, which, shortly before his journey to London, 
caused the poor fellow to say: ‘I feel inclined to jump out of my 
skin, whenever any one inquires, no matter in how friendly a 
manner, after the state of my health. As though he did not know 
it long before, supposing he takes any interest in me, the ass! 1 
used to reply regularly to this kind of question: How am I? O, 
very well, except that I am suffering from bronchitis; but that is 


of no consequence, my dear patron !’” 
—_—o— 
‘THE ALFRED MELLON MEMORIAL FUND.” 

At a meeting held in the Hanover Square Rooms, Edward James, 

Esq., Q.C., M.P., in the chair, it was proposed by Jules Benedict, 

., seconded by E. J. Fraser, Esq., and carried unanimously, 
“That in consideration of the eminent taleat displayed by the late 
Mr. Alfred Mellon, as one of the best and most popular of English 
orchestral conductors, this meeting is of opinion that a fitting 
memorial should be erected to his memory, and hereby pledges 
itself to use its utmost endeavours to carry out this object.” 
Moved by Charles Salaman, Esq., seconded by Frederic Ledger, 
Esq, ‘* That this meeting resolve itself into a committee (with 
power to add to its number), for the purpose of collecting sub- 
scriptions to be devoted to the erection of a memorial to the 
memory of the late Mr. Alfred Mellon ; that Jules Benedict, Esq., 
be requested to become treasurer, and E. W. Rouse, Esq., sub- 
treasurer; that C. G. Verrinder, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., be 
requested to undertake the ma # of honorary secretary, and that 
an account be opened at ‘The Union Bank,’ at 4, Argyle Place, 
Regent Street, W., in aid of the Alfred Mellon Memorial Fund.” 

FIRST LIST OF COMMITTEE. 
Arditi, L., Esq. Pittman, Josiah, Esq. 
Benedict, Jules, Esq. ( Zreasurer.) | Reeves, J. Sims, Esq. 
Child, George, Esq. Richardson, Charles Esq. 
Coote, Charles, Esq. Rouse, E. W., Esq. (Sub- Treasurer.) 
i Salaman, Charles, Esq. 
’ q. Santley, Charles, Esq. 

Godefroi, 8. H., Esq. Sargood, Augustine, Esq. 
Huggins, Henry, Esq. Shaw, Charles, Esq. [pool. 
James, Edward, Esq., Q.C., M.P. | Simpson, Palgrave, Esq., of Liver- 
Jay, John, Esq. Stephenson, R., Esq., C.E. 
Ledger, Frederic, Esq. Stephens, C. E., Esq. 
Martin, G. W., Esq. Taylor, E. J., Esq. 
Mundell, W., Esq., Q.C. Toole, J. L., Esq. 
Murray, Edward, Esq. Verrinder, C. G., Esq. 
Nicholson, D., Exq. _ _ (Hon. Sec., &c., &e.) 
Pawle, J. D., Esq. Weiss, W. H., Esq. 

Immediate subscriptions are respectfully solicited, and may be 
paid to ~ of the above-named gentlemen; ‘‘ The Union Bank,” 
4, Argyle Place, Regent Street, W., to the credit of ‘‘ The Alfred 
Mellon Memorial Fund ;” or to the honorary secretary, C. G. 
Verrinder, Esq., 19, High Street, Manchester Square, W. N.B. 
—Many subscriptions have been already received, a list of which 
will be shortly announced. 

(Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., publishers of the Musical 
World, will be happy to take charge of any subscription towards 


the same object from their country readers.] 
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Mr. Cuartes Fow er has arrived in town for the season, and 
has announced his Pianoforte Recital for the last week in June, at 
which he is to sage ie in conjunction with Mdlle. Sinico, his 
sonata duo for the piano and soprano voice. This is a novelty in 
musical composition. 

Mr G. W. Marti’s prize glees, national part-songs, &c., will 
be given at Exeter Hall on Wednesday next, by his Prize Glee Choir, 
assisted by the ladies and gentlemen of the National Choral Society. 
Madame Arabella Goddard has been engaged as solo pianist. 

CrrstaL Patace.—The great Flower Show of the season takes 

lace to-day. The Fireworks on Thursday evening were magni- 
cent, and, notwithstanding the cold May weather, an immense 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Sir,—When I write to the editor of the Musical World, I am at 
a loss to know to whom my communication is directed. At one 
time I fancy I am addressing Dishley Peters, Esq.; at another, 
Mr. Coventry Fish ; or, Paul Moist; or, Butcher Baker, or, Baker 
Butcher; or, Butcher Baker Butcher; or, Tidbury How; or, 
Bashi Bazook ; or, T. Duff Short; or, S. T. Table; or, Stephen 
Round ; or, Shaver Silver; or, Groker Roores; or, Flamborough 
Head (Bart.); or, that facetious three-named gentleman —Hebrew, 
Christian, and Sir— whose appellatives might be appropriately 
abbreviated into the title A. Double S. This last-named humourist 
has attempted to be funny at my expense. In my latest epistle 
despatched from Paris, which appeared in Saturday’s Musical 
World, it seems that the latter part has been lost, or, it may be, 
feloniously put aside. Instead of sundry paragraphs, narrating 
items of Parisian news, there appeared two rows of asterisks, sup- 
plemented by a supposition, and a hope from the pen of Mr. 
Abraham Sadoke Silent, otherwise, A. Double S., to the effect that 
I had gone to sleep while writing the letter, and praying that my 
slumbers might be long and refreshing. Thanking the learned 
Abraham for his wish, I must repudiate altogether his supposition ; 
and, denying in toto that the asterisks are either substitutes or 
apologies, protest that I cannot see any wit in his remarks. 

One of the items of the lost news that I sent you last week, 
was an account of the Musical and Literary Svirée of Madame 
Ernst, wife of the great violinist, which had been especially con- 
secrated to the memory of her husband, and which was crowned 
with eminent success. In the selection were given two posthu- 
mous quartets of Ernst, and his last compositions, which were 
magnificently executed by MM. Joachim, Colblain, Mas. and 
Jacquard. Joachim played the famous Elégie, creating a perfect 
“furore,” and, with Madame Szarvady (Wilhelmina Clauss), one of 
the Pensées fugitives of Ernst and Stephen Heller, which was received 
with hardly less enthusiasm. Madame Joachim sang a — 
Schubert, and a chanson by Ernst ; and Madame Ernst recited, 
with thrilling effect, the ‘‘ Pauvres Gens,” of Victor Hugo, and 
the ‘“‘Stanzas to Malibran,” by Alfred de Musset. Joachim is 
just now in immense request at the French capital. 

In one of my recent letters I mentioned to you something about 
a rival of M. Gounod’s, who had written an opera on the subject 
of Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet. Well, this opera, which is 
entitled Les Amants de Verone, and the words and music of which 
have been written and composed by a man of fashion—a marquis, 
M. le Marquis d’Iroy, who passes under the pseudonyme of 
Richard Yrvid,—was recently tried, at least, some fragments of 
it, in the little theatre at the house of M. Duprez, whose children 
and pupils sang the music. As a matter of course, everything 
was applauded and the author-composer warmly congratulated. 

I perceive that that great pet of the English public, Malle. 
Tima de Murska, has been offending the whole of Austria and 
Germany. The celebrated Hungarian prima donna first quarrelled 
with M. Salvi, manager of the Viennese Theatre, on the score that 
he, M. Salvi, wanted to lower her terms. It is well known that 
M. Salvi is even a greater theatrical economist than he is a 
diplomatist. But the disagreement between Mdlle. de Murska 
and the director of the Viennese opera did not preclude her ful- 
filling an engagement elsewhere. It appears that the capricious 
songstress had contracted with the manager of the Hambourg 
Theatre to give a series of representations. She has failed in her 
agreement, and the result is that she is interdicted by the Com- 
mittee of the German Dramatic Association—as Contractbriichig, 
refractory towards the theatre of Hambourg—from appearing at 
any theatre in Fatherland. ‘The young lady, therefore, must look 
to England, France, and Italy for her future support. at 

I am delighted to find that Madame Marietta Piccolomini, 
has recovered from her long and dangerous illness, and is about 
to give some representations at the Pergola Theatre in Florence. 
She will make her first appearance as the heroine in Pacini’s Saffo. 
These performances will be given exclusively for the benefit of 
unemployed workmen. ; 

The oom et Gazette Musicale announces that, by order of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, the Italian Opera of St. Peters- 
burg will reopen on the 1st of September next. His Excellency 
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Count Borch, director of the Imperial Theatres, has been em- 
powered to reorganize the company, orchestral, vocal, and terpsi- 
chorean. 

I am sorry to say there is nothing new to tell you about the 
Parisian Operatic Theatres. The Africaine avd Don Carlos ho'd 
their own at the Grand Opéra; Romeo et Juliette gains new 
friends and new opponents with every representation at the Théatre- 
Lyrique ; and the Etoile du Nord is promised incontipently at the 
Opéra Comique. 

A young Spanish-American pianist, by name Theresa Carriino, 
whose age is said to be only sixteen—every rew female 
pianist is that age—has, if we believe the French journals, ‘* come 
out strong,’ recently, at Erard’s rooms. Vigour and energy 
are said to be her specialities, and power of finger her great 
desideratum. Her exuberant nature, it is said, is too powerful, 
and her expression too lofty for the interpretation of the music of 
the classic masters. Good! MontTaGve SHOOT. 

Paris, May 22nd. 


—— ) -—— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Owing to the indisposition of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, there have 
been no novelties this week. Faust e Margherita was given on 
Monday, Masaniello on Tuesday, L’Africaine on Thursday. Last 
night Don Giovanni was promised; but another opera, we are 
informed, was substituted, Mdlle. Patti being still indisposed. 
To-night Fra Diavolo.' 


—— 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday night a new singer, Mdlle. Giacconi, made her 
appearance as Lucrezia Borgia, and was well received. Signor 
Mongini (in splendid voice) was Gennaro, Signor Gassier the Duke, 
and Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini, with a voice richer in quality, and 
a method of singing more admirable than ever. Madame Trebelli 
was received, as she deserved, with enthusiasm. She next appeared 
as Urbain in a remarkable good performance of the Huguenots 
(Tuesday), and was received with equal manifestations of favour. 
This time Signor Mongini played Raoul, and created a genuine 
furore in the great duet with Valentine (Tietjens). _On¥Thursday 
Signor Mongini appeared as Pollio in Norma—Norma, Mdlle. 
Tietjens, and Adalgisa, Mdlle. Sinico. Of these performances we 
shall speak at length. To-night Faust, and Signor Gardoni’s first 


appearance. 


Comine Tuick.—Yesterday there were three concerts of real 
importance, besides others of real unimportance. ‘The really im- 

rtant were Herr Pauer’s Concert (at 3), in the Hanover Square 
Rooms; Mr. Hallé’s second ‘ Recital” (at 3), in St. James’s 
Hall; and Mr. Henry,Leslie’s Choir (at 8—Director’s night), in 
St. James’s Hall. Dr. Silent attended the first, Mr. Gadd the 
second, Dr. Beard the third, and Mr. Egg all three. So that we 
shall be furnished with full accounts next week. 


CHELTENHAM.—Mr. Ricardo Linter’s *‘ Recital” in the Mont- 
pellier Rotunda, last week, was attended by the rank and fashion 
of Cheltenham and the neighbourhood. ‘The esteem in which this 
excellent professor is held contributed quite as much as his well- 
known abilities as a pianist to such a gratifying result. Mr. 
Linter played selections from the covipositions of Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c., as well as some original ccmpositions 
of his own, confirming in all respects his audience in their high 
opinion of his talents. Mrs. Liuter assisted her husband by 
singing several pieces in the course of the evening. This lady 
possesses a most agreeable voice, and genuine feeling, no less than 
artistic execution characterizes her singing. The encore awarded 
to her in an Italian cavatina was as hearty as it was well merited. 





IstinctoxIystrrution.—( From a Correspondent).—Miss Edith Herand 
read at this Institution to a crowded audience on Munday evening last. 
The president, Mr. W. Lovell, jun., occupied the chair. The reading 
was from Macbeth, and Miss Herand gave an analyzed yet complete 
resumé of the play. She possesses all the qualities of a successful 
declaimer, now impressing by her power, now charming by her quiet 
grace. She held the audience captive to the end. The president, in 
thanking Miss Herand, stated that this was one of most successful 
entertainments ever given in the Institution. 





Letters to Well-known Characters, 


TO DR. GGIBBLLETT. 


Smr,—On Monday last the precocious boys, Le Jeune, made what 
may be considered their first RD before a metropolitan au- 
dience. ‘Till then they had exhibited their precocious gifts only to 
local or limited gatherings, but with such unvarying success that a 
more public display was merely a question of time; and the an- 
nouncement of an invitation to musical London to hear them on the 
great Exeter Hall organ was accepted as a matter of course. How 
promptly and generally musical London responded to that invita- 
tion must have surprised even those best acquainted with the in- 
terest the boys have excited. Shortly after the proceedings 
commenced, the area of the hall, the gallery, and a large portion 
of the orchestra were crammed with an enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive audience, whose reception of the small performers, when they 
were led on to the platform, was marked by almost affectionate 
warmth. No doubt the sight of two little fellows in knicker- 
bockers climbing the heights of the orchestra towards the towering 
machine they had to put into harmonious action was, as well 
as novel and interesting, calculated to make the audience sensible 
of a paternal feeling, which rendered still more hearty the figura- 
tive patting on the head they were predisposed to give. After 
hearing the boys play I am bound to express an opinion that no 
patting on the head, figurative or other, could be too hearty for 
their merits. Rumour has in no degree exaggerated the abilities 
they possess—abilities which are not only wonderful for their 
years, but which put to shame the acquirements even of men of 
mark. It must be remembered that the organ music the Le. 
Jeunes play, and play from memory, is in great -_ nothing less 
than the preludes and fugues of Bach. Had they come before 
the public at their age with comparatively easy transcriptions, 
with works of the free school, like those of Wély and Batiste, or 
with the more organic compositions of Hesse, Rinck, and André, they 
would not have failed to create a sensation. But, while mastering 
all these, they have gone far beyond, and are able to play Bach’s 
most severe and most difficult works with a consummate ease and 
precision which are truly marvellous. ‘The merit of this ability 
can only be estimated by inquiring how many organists ripe in 
years can play a fugue by Bach to the satisfaction of a critical 
audience. We hear a good many attempt the feat, because a 
greater or less familiarity with the immortal “forty-eight” is in- 
dispensable, but even a passable success is rarely attained. In 
most cases the music degenerates into a muddle of sounds, for the 
old Leipsic master is fiercely exacting, and if not rendered with 
intelligence becomes at once unintelligible. ‘This was not the case 
on Monday night. In the hands of the childish players he was 
easy of comprehension, every device of the many devices in which 
he delighted coming out with a distinctness leaving nothing to be 
wished for. I confess that it is this ability to cope with the 
most subtle difficulty of the most difficult of fugues that impresses 
me in the greatest degree. The mental grasp of these boys must 
be as precociously strong as their fingers and feet are 
precociously agile. But in point of fact their executive powers 
are scarcely less remarkable. I listened carefully to the 
pedalling of Master Arthur Le Jeune throughout the fugue in G 
major, without detecting a single error, and the same precision 
was observable in the case of his brother. After this it is scarcel 
necessary to say that the manual work was got through wit 
equal correctness, or that the touch of both the boys was as legato 
as the most exacting critic could require. If ever the fiat of 
nature with regard to a man’s career was made plain, it is so in 
this case ;—these Le Jeune boys are born musicians. As a matter 
of course their pianoforte performance excited less sensation, 
although it was in itself sufficiently remarkable. A movement 
from Hummel’s grand duo in A flat being especially well done. 
A very interesting feature in the proceedings was the presentation 
to each boy of a set of Bach’s organ works. ‘This — 
gift was appropriately handed over to them by Mr. E. J. ag am 
(himself one of our cleverest organists), on behalf of the ladies 
and gentlemen who subscribed to it, and who wished thus to 
testify admiration for the boys’ abilities, and a kindly interest in 
their welfare. It only remains to be hoped that the future of 
these promising children will bein keeping with the brilliant present, 
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and that, in their case emphatically, in the case of each of them, 
the boy may prove to be “ the father to the man.”—I am Sir, with 
every wish to understand your theory about Gregorianism, your 
most grateful admirer, THADDEUS Eaa. 
King and Beard, May 24. 
— 


TO ARTHUR 8, SULLIVAN, Esa. 

Str,—The following are the opinions of some of the Paris papers 
on Roméo et Juliette, the latest work of the composer of Faust 
and Mireille. 

“ Faust will always be Gounod’s greatest and most perfect work; the 
new opera, however, is a most worthy pendant to it, and must infallibly 
open for M. Gounod the doors of the Grand-Opéra.”— Le Moniteur. 

“This work will assuredly be called one of the most poetic concep- 
tions of the present day.”—Revue et Gazette Musicale. 

‘The grand breath of Shakspeare pervades this work.” — Le Ménestrel. 

“The score of Roméo et Juliette is a masterpiece, in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the word, that is: a perfect work of its kind.”—La 
France Musicale. 

“ Roméo is the modern opera par excellence. M. Gounod has found 
melodies in no way inferior, as regards originality and power, to those 
of Faust.” —Le Messager des Théatres. 

“ Roméo et Juliette will make the round of the world.”—La Presse 
Musicale. 

“Despite the merit of Faust, it is hard to say whether that work 
contains beauties equal to those in the last two acts of the new opera.” 
—Le Temps. 

“ Roméo strikes us as far superior to Faust.”—L’ Esprit Nouveau. 

“ Roméo et Juliette is a complete success, such as does not often occur 
in the artistic world !"—La Chronique Musicale. 

“ Roméo et Juliette is a collection of misty phenomena. Faust will 
always be Gounod’s unique work, on which his reputation will be exclu- 
sively based.” —L’ Art Musical. 

“On any other stage than that of the Théatre-Lyrique, M. Gounod 
would not have met with a quarter of the success he has achieved.”— 
La Semaine Musicale. 

“To sum up: there is a great deal of emptiness, a great deal of mo- 
notony, great poverty of musical and dramatic inspiration, and a sensi- 
ble deficiency of passion and originality in this long score, which, though 
certainly somewhat better than that of Mireille, appears little worthy of 
the noble Shakspearian subject.—Z' Opinion Nationale. 

“Grand, cold music.”—Le Siecle. 


‘May difference of opinion,” etc.—I am Sir, (enchanted with 
your Cox and Boz), THomas Noon Gapp. 

Axminster, The Hustings, May 22. 

[From all which it is gatherable that Romeo et Juliette is pretty 
sure to be a “hit” at the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Gye 
may rub his hands the one against the other—or rather his new 
operas, Don Carlos and Romeo. There’s the rub. May both be 
winning rubbers !—A.S. S.] 





Gravesend.—( From a Correspondent.)—An excellent concert was 
given in the Assembly Rooms on the 9th, by Miss Webb, assisted by 
Miss Edith ‘Vynne, Mrs. J. Holman Andrews, Mrs. R. Blagrove, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. R. Biagrove, and Herr Padel. ith such 
artists a good performance was certain. The programme was varied 
and well selected. Miss Webb, who sings with taste and feeling, was 
encored in “ The beauty of my own heart.” A similar compliment was 
paid to Miss Wynne in “The Ash Grove,” and to Mr. W 
Cummings in his own song, “ Homeward sails.” Among the concerted 


ae must be singled out Osborne’s concertante duet on airs from Faust, 
rilliantly played by Mrs. J. Holman Andrews and Mrs. R. Blagrove. 

he vocal music was greatly applauded, Miss Webb taking part in 
“O memory ” and “ Parigi o cara.” One of the gems of the evening 
was Balfe’s trio, “ Vorrei parlar,” for three ladies’ voices—Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mrs. Holman Andrews, and Miss Webb—charmingly rendered. 
We must not omit to notice Mr. R. Blagrove’s artistic playing, nor that 
Herr Padel was an efficient conductor and accompanist. 

Payment or Musicians at Vienna.—The artists who recently per- 
formed at the Court Concert were all paid in gold, Herr Herbeck 
received 100 ducats for himself, together with a sum to be distributed 
as he should think fit among the other artists. Of this, the soloists, 
Mdlle. Artét, Madame Dustmann; Herren Walter, Rokitansky, and 
Panzer, received 50 ducats each; Herr Hellmesberger, 40; Herren 
Doppler and Lewy, 30 each; Herr Hastinger, violoncellist, Herr Beck. 
hautboy-player, and the two harpists,12 each. The other members 
of the orchestra had five ducats each. A very flattering letter was 
addressed by Herr Herbeck to the members of the Munner- gverein 
and of the erein. 





Goop News ror THE MusicaL Reporters.—Verdi’s Don Carlos 
at the R.I.0., and Mdlle. Christine Nillson, at H. M. T., 
are both announced for June 4. Pleasant! Happy the journal 
that can boast a staff of Muttonians. 

CuaTHam.—Our Lecture Hall has been occupied during the week by 
the Brousil Family to whose attractive performances has been added 
Mr. A. G. Grant’s “ Patent Opecama,” a series of finely executed views 
displayed by means of powerful lime lights. The Brousil Family now 
comprises four instrumentalists—Mdlle. Bertha, violin; Mdlle. Cecile, 
second violin and piano; Madame A. Grant, piano; and M. Alois, first 
violin and tenor. In this brilliant quartet it is not invidious to particu- 
larize Mdlle Bertha, whose violin solos are perfect in their way. Toa 
pure and silvery tone this young artist unites execution brilliant and 
correct. Mdlle. Brousil exercises a spell, indeed, over her hearers of 
rare potency. The entertainment is in every respect good.—R. S. G. 

Leeps Nationa Exuisirion.—(Communicated).—The general coun- 
cil of vice-presidents, executive committee, and London committee of 
advice, met on Thursday at the London offices, to consider the prospects 
of the National Exhibition of Works of Art at Leeds in 1868, Earl Fitz- 
william, president. The progress of the Exhibition was stated by Mr. 
W. B. Denison, chairman of executive committee, to be satisfactory, 
and promises of support from private collections continued to be 
encouraging. Mr. Waring, chief commissioner, explained object of 
Exhibition in procuring works of artistic excellence, and impressed upon 
meeting the national importance of an Exhibition, not confined to York- 
shire, rich as that country was in works of art, but representing the 
treasures of art preserved in private galleries of the country. The 
interests of the Exhibition asa work of national importance were further 
promoted, and received warm assurances of support from noblemen and 
gentlemen, who spoke on the occasion—viz., Earl Stanhope, Lord 
Feversham, Lord Wharncliffe, Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., Mr. M. Digby 
Wyatt. Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Admiral Duncombe, Mr. W. E. Forster, 
M.P., Mr. Kitson, chairman of the building committee, Mr, Baines, 
M.P., and Mr. Andrew Fairbairn, mayor of Leeds, who referred to the 
intention to make this Exhibition the opportunityjof founding a permanent 
gallery of art. Among contributors were Duke of Devonshire, Duke of 
Wellington, Duke of Buccleuch, Archbishops of Canterbyry and York, 
trustees of Earl of Carlisle, Lords Stanhope, Wharncliffe, Wenlock, 
Zetland, Galway, and Lyttelton, Messrs. G. Cornwall Legh, A. H. 
Layard, M.P., Alexander Barker, Philip Howard, &c. 

Norrineuam.—Mr. Saville Stone invited his friends and patrons to a 
concert in the Exchange Hall a short time since, and was honoured 
with a full audience. The principal p-rformers were amateurs and 
pupils of Mr. Saville Stone. One of the best performances was that of 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo brillante, by a young lady, and Mr. Ascher’s duet 
(or quartet) for four performers on two pianos, “La Concordia.” Mr. 
Stone, too, played an effective sole for the pianofurte (“ Nennella”), of 
his own composition ; and Kucken’s duet, “ The Swallows,” was so well 
sung by two young ladies, that the audience insisted on their repeating 
it. The entire concert went off with eclat. 

Drespen.—Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto has been revived with 

reat success.—The Committee of the Tonktinstlerverein has published 
its report of the doings of the Society from April, 1866, to Easter, 
1867. This report is highly gratifying. At the four public perform- 
ances, no less than nine very important works were performed by the 
members for the first time: ‘Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin” (Up. 
85), Kiel; a “Concerto Grosso,” Handel; a Symphony, Wilhelm 
Friedrich Bach ; “ Suite in Canonform,” J. O:to Grimm; “ Ciaconne 
for Violin and Pianoforte,” Vitali (arranged by Herr David); Sonata, 
Rust (1795); Concerto for two Violins, Handel; Quintet, Hoffmann ; 
and Suite for Violoncello Solo, Bach. Besides the anove four perform- 
ances there were seventeen meetings for practice. The total number 
of works performed were 61, 33 being performed for the first time. 
Including 165 honorary and 9 foreign members, the Society numbers 
164 ordinary, and 76 extraordinary members. 

Barcetoxa.—A brilliant concert was lately given, by various mem- 
bers of the old “ Centro artistico,” in honour of the memory of Meyer- 
beer. The bust of the celebrated composer, crowned with laurels, was 
placed on a pedestal between the piano and the organ, The programme 
consisted entirely of works by Meyerbeer, and was composed as 
fullows:—First Part.—March from Le Prophéte; Invocation from 
Robert le Diable; Romance for baritone from Le Pardon de Ploérmel 

Dinorah); “Marche aux Flambeaux ;” Fantasia di Concerto for 
iolin, on motives from Robert le Diable, Allard; and “Chorus of 
Monks,” from the last act of the same opera. Second Part—Sinfonia 
from Le Pardon de Ploérmel (Dinorah); Prayer from Les Huguenots ; 
Fantasia on motives from L’Africaine ; air for baritone from the same 
opera; and Fantasia, ditto. The concert was exceedingly successful 
and well attended.—The Sisters Marchisio have been greatly applauded 
in the opera of Saffo, at the Teatro di Santa Cruz, and Mdile. Barbarina 
Marchisdo haa also made a deep impression in La Cenerentola. 
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THE EGGBODGER CONVERSATIONS. 


No. II. 


Scene.—Lgq’s Study in Street, London. 
Dramatis Person2.—Bodger; Egg; afterwards Shaver Silver, a good 
man and better Muttonian. 


BopGeR (in his shirt sleeves, and eyeing a suspended dress coat). 
‘Thank goodness I’m out o’ that. I never felt so stupid in all my 
life afore.” 

Ec. “ Bodger, the dress coat is the sublimest product of modern 
civilization, and its enforcement ——” 

B. “Bosh! Is your port good ?” 

E. ‘Try it ; and a cigar.” 

B. ‘* You know I never smoke them things.” 

E. ‘‘ Pardon me; a ‘ churchwarden,’ of course.” 
‘ churchwarden.’) 

(Interval, during which surrounding circumstances are made very 
comfortable.) 

EK. “ Singular, isn’t it, Bodger, that in only two visits to the 
opera you should see two supernatural operas.” 

B. ** Wi’ a very supernatural devil in each.” 

K.. “ Of course ; a devil must be supernatural.” 

B. ‘I don’t see it.” 

kk. ** I express myself with all deference on such a subject in 
the presence of an officer of the Church ; but ——” 

B. ‘Let the Church alone. It stands to reason that a natural 
devil is a devil as he is, a supernatural one as he isn’t.” 

Kk. “Ah! then I’m not able to distinguish between the two.” 

B. ‘Nobody said you could, Egg. Decent ’bacca this o’ 

ourn,” 

Y I. ** Yes; and the port is not so bad. It’s ’47, my boy.” 

B. (Winking violently at the far corner of the room.) ‘* Wonder- 
ful crop o’ grapes that year, to be sure.” 

kK. (Viciously ) ‘ Well, don’t drink it and doubt it.” 

B. “No. I'll drink it and doubt Mephistopheles instead.” 

E. ‘* What’s your objection to Mephistopheles ?” 

B. ‘* Why, you see—(after you wi’ that spill)—knowing that I 
was going to see Faust, I put a question or two to our curate about 
it. Cope said as how he knowed nothing o’ the opera—(between 
you and me that’s bosh)—but he’d send over a book by Gerty, or 
some such name, as would tell me all about the story.” 

z ‘** Which our dear Jenny read to you while you smoked and 
pondered.” 

B. “ That she did, bless her heart; and I got the notion that 
Faust was a fool, and Mephistopheles a gentlemanly scoundrel.” 

E. ‘* You were not far out there, Bodger.” 

B. ‘ But at the opera Faust is the gentlemanly scoundrel, and 
t’other’s the fool.” 

E. ‘*T agree with you that the Covent Garden Faust is a gentle- 
man.” 

B. « ‘Spite of his advancing years.’ ” 

E. ‘* Bodger, that’s cruel. Let the poor scribe we hauled over 
the coals at Bullockton rest in peace.” 

B. “ Wi’ all my heart. But Mariois a fine fellow, you're right.” 

. “Suppose we drink to him.” 
. “ Wy all my heart again.” 
(They drink to ‘* Mario.”) 
. “Mind me, though, Faust is a scoundrel.” 
. ‘You forget who tempts him.” 
- “Tl be hanged if Ido, or ever shall. What a charming 
little body is that Pauline Lucca! Suppose we drink to her ?” 
i. “ With the greatest pleasure.” 
(They drink “ Pauline Lucca.”) 

E. “ Understand me, Bodger, I didn’t mean Lucca.” 

B. ‘‘ Who then ?—that blundering, posture-making mountebank 
in black and scarlet ?” 

E. “ Posture-making, I grant you, that’s Petit’s look out; but 
not blundering. Mephistopheles does his work prett neatly.” 

B. ‘** Neatly?’ good gracious! he shows hand-er his hoof, 
if you like—all through.” 

os ¥ Bodger, allow me to congratulate you on your discern- 
ment.’ 

B. +‘ I've no objection, since you opera-goin, : 
to have much o’ that article.” TT REAR SOP Se see 
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E. ‘“ The fact is, Bodger, you are, in your rustic simplicity, far 
too realistic to be able to appreciate such a Mephistopheles as we 
saw.” 

. ** What's ‘ realistic ’ ?” 

. “Why, in this instance, you want Satan as he really is.” 

. “To be sure Ido. I'm for giving everybody his due.” 

. “Then you would give Mephistopheles saucer eyes, cloven 
hoofs, and a tail ?” 

B. ‘ Now, you're talking nonsense, Egg. If I had my way, 
there shouldn’t be a smell o’ brimstun about him. He should be a 
perfect genelman. My stars! what a Mephistopheles Mario would 
be if he had the voice. Let’s drink to Mario again.” 

E. ‘* With much pleasure.” 

(They drink ** Mario” again.) 
B. ‘ Let’s empty another glass to Lucca while our hand's in.” 
E. ‘“ Agreed.” 
(They empty another glass to ‘* Lucca.” 

E. “ Bodger, your reforming notions would turn the operatic 
world upside down.” 

B. ‘*'Then some things would tumble into their right places.” 

E. ‘Mario a Mephistopheles. Ha, ha!” 

B. ‘ Mephistopheles going about spitting fireworks at every 
turn. Ha, ha!” 

(They glare at each other defiantly.) 


E. * You will tell me next that Zamiel, in Der Freischiitz to- 
night, was a caricature.” 

B. ‘*I would ha’ told you that fust, if you had axed me.” 

E. “‘ Upon my word, Bodger, this is too much. What possible 
objection can you make to him ?” 

B. ‘“ Only that he was no more like the real Zamiel than I be.” 

E. “ In that case the resemblance may be close enough.” 

B. ‘“ Now, you're getting out o’ temper. Credit the devil wi’ 
more sense than to go throwing his arms about, when nobody’s 
looking, like a windmill, and striking attitudes like the fellow in 
Richardson’s show. Who played the part—a dancing master ?” 

E. (savagely). ‘‘ Don’t sit there and talk rubbish. Whoever 
did it was guided by tradition.” 

B. (warming up). ‘ Tradition be hanged, better be guided by 
common sense.” 

E. ‘In the person of Benjamin Bodger, churchwarden of Bul- 
lockton.” 

B. “ You might go further, and fare wuss.” 

E. ‘*I hate to hear a man speak so confidently about things of 
which he knows nothing.” 

B. ‘* How do you know I know nothing.” 

E. ‘I’m sure you don’t, because——” 

B. “ Egg, you're a ——” 

E. ‘I don’t care, Ll——” 

(Enter Shaver Silver.) 

E. (with forced calmness). ‘* Ah! Silver glad to see you. Mr. 
Bodger, Mr. Shaver Silver ; Silver, my boy, Mr. Bodger.” 

B. ‘* Proud to make your acquaintance, sir.” 

Sitver. ‘ Delighted, I am sure. But, Egg (lovukiny round), 
where are the rest of the company ?” 

E. ‘* There are no rest.” 

S. “Ah! I thought there were half a dozen at least, by the 
noise you made.” 

B. ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder. Fact is, Mr. Shaver, me and Egg was 
getting rather hot over operatic devils.” 

S. ‘* Appropriately hot, I should say. May I know the matter 
in dispute more particularly ? ” 


(Bodger and Egg-between them, and with much circumlocution, let 
him know the matter in dispute very particularly.) 


S. ‘Thanks, I see it all, and am bound to say, Mr. Bodger, that 
you are wrong.” 

E. (with savage joy) ‘+ Tia, ha!” 

S. ‘Egg, be quiet, and let me settle it with Mr. Bodger.” 

B. “ He's past argument. Go on, Mr. Shaver, or Mr. Silver, 
which is it ? ” 

S. “Both. You see, Mr. Bodger, the prevailing ideas of the 
Satanic character may really contain more than is generally ima- 
gined, or even sus . Let me illustrate the case algebraically.” 

B, (feebly). ‘* Algebraically, yes.” 
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S. You know very well that (z+y)*=2z?+2zy+y?. Now 
see; you not only get the square of the two original quantities, 
but you have a 2zy, the existence of which was entirely unsus- 

ted. You follow me?” 

B, (more feebly). ‘ Yes sir, two zy.” 

§. “Now observe. You say the Satanic character should be 
shown in Faust as that of a bad hearted gentleman ; in Der F,eis- 
chiitz as a mysterious embodiment of evil more felt than seen ——” 

B. “Mr. Shaver Silver, I drink your health ; that’s it to a T.” 

S. “But notice, Mr. Bodger, that from these elements may be 
evolved a third, in point of fact that third is evolved, and thus we 
get the comic side of Diabolus, which is attractive because there is 
a wild revolutionary sort of idea about making him a mounte- 

pk.” 

*<. (maudlin). ‘Mr. Shaver, sir, I see it all, and you're a 
genelman. Egg, shake hands. (They shake hands.) Now (10 Egg) 
let's drink the health of a better man than you or me—Mr. Silver 
Shaver.” 

(They drink to Mr. Shaver Silver, who cheerfully joined in the 
toast. The healths of Mario and Lucca are then again proposed 
by Mr. Bodger, and while these are being drunk the scene fortunately 
closes. ** Bravos!” ‘‘Hurrahs!” and hiccoughs are heard from 
behind.) 





Adbertisements, 








DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained cf all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), pri:. 12s. 
London: Dowcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferragt, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, W. 








Just Published, 
“IMPRESSIONS OF SPRING,” 
Three Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. 


No. 1. “* CAPRICCIETTO " in A flat. 
2. “IMPROMPTU” in E flat. 
3. “ NOCTURNE” in E flat. 


Composed by CARL HAUSE. 
Price 4s, each, 


“ These are remarkable specimens of the most modern style of pianoforte music 
composed for drawing-room perf rmance. They are light and airy in the highest 
degree; free from the slightest apparent ela! oration, avd seemingly the abundant 
fruit of a rich and teeming fancy ; while the performer must seem as unconscivus of 
labour or effort in expressing the composer's ideas as he himself has been iu conceiv- 
ing them. At the same time this music, apparently so simple and spontaneous, is 
really an accumulation of enormous difficulties, The player must have ‘at his fin- 
gers’ ends '* every means of producing effect which can be taught by the most mudern 
school of the pianoforte. He must possess an amount of art of which the virtuost of a 
hundred years ago knew nothing. But he must take care to keep all this art out of 
sight. He must give his music the air of unpremeditated effusion, and if he cannot do 
this he had better not attempt it. Herr Carl Hause's “ Impressions of Spring” are most 
masterly compositions. Judging from their perusal (for we have not heard them 
performed), we are able to perceive that they are full of brilliancy, grace, and beauty: 
and if the composer is capable of doing justice to his own music, he is one of the most 
accomplished pianists of the day."—G lode, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
Composed by WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s, 

“A fine composition, and one that is likely to become generally popular, In the 
hands of so accomplished a singer as Mr. Whitehead the charms and beauties ef the 
song were fully and faithful be displayed.—Durham Chronicle, 

The: fine tenor voice of Mr. Peele was heard with sincere pleasure in the graceful 
ballad, “ My Sweetheart when a Boy,” which was well rendered.”—Dublin pager, 
London ; Dounoax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 
“HE HATH REMEMBERED HIS MERCY,” 
SACRED SONG. 
Sung by Miss Eoira Wynne. The Words from the 98th Psalm, 
The Music composed by GEORGE RUSSELL. 
Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


THREE DUETS FOR SOPRANO AND MEZZO-SOPRANO, 
No. 1. THE INVITATION (“ Oh come thou hither"). 
2. THE QUAIL (‘ Whence come those sounds along the gale? ”) 
3. THE SISTERS (* Come, haste, my sister dear"), 
Composed by F. HAGEMAN. 
Price 3s. each. 


“In making ourselves acquainted with the vocal duets of F. Hageman, we have 
also become acquainted with himself, his name being previously unknown to us. 
These duets are three in number; their titles are— The Invitation,’ *The Quail,’ 
and “ The Sisters.” They are in a pure Italian style—simple, easy, aud perfectly 
suited to the voices for which they areintended. Two sisters belonging ta musical 
family, having (as is often the case)a soprano and a contralto voice, will find the 
— of these duets useful and pleasing, both to themseives and their friends,”"— 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


“QUEEN OF FRESH FLOWERS,” 
A MAY SONG. 
Composed by T. RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 

SUNG BY MISS LOUISA PYNE. 
“MITHER, BLAME ME NOT FOR LOVING,” 
BALLAD, 

Composed by T. RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

e Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SAVILLE STONB’S 
TRANSCRIPTION FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


oF 
HENRY SMART’S POPULAR SONG, 
“THE BRADY OF THA DBA.” 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








BENEDICT'S NEW SONG, 
“BIGHING FOR THE SB.” 
Price 3s. 

“ A new composition from the pen of Benedict is truly a boon to the musical public, 
and is welcomed by them accordingly. His professional avocations are so various 
and uuremitting, that his productiveness as a composer is wonderful; and it is more 
wonderful still that his works are as masterly—as original, fresh, and interesting— 
as if the practice of composing were his only pursuit. Another thing is more sur- 
prising even than this - though foreign by birth and education, he holds a place in tae 
first rank of the English musicians of the day. Who could have supposed that this 
German musician would have chosen an Irish subject for his best and most successtul 
opera, and have produced a piece so redolent of Ireland—as full of national character 
as if he had been born and nurtured in the heart of the Emerald Isle? The littlesong 
named above may be called a trifle, if anything can be a trifle, that comes from such 
a pen, But it isatrifle from the hand of @ master, aud bears, in every bar, the 
stamp of genius "—Globe. 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“Oo GRYSBSTAL FBPARS,” 
SONG. 
The Words by W. GUERNSEY. 
The Music by F. 8. COCKBURN. 
Price 2s, 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, the Celebrated 
“LIGHT DIVISION POLKA,” 
FOR PIANOFORTE, WITH CORNET ACCOMPANIMENT, 


As performed by the Military Bands of the British Army, and at Her Majesty’s State 
Balls. Composed by 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s, ; Full Orchestra Parts, 5s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 


A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucz 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 


Full Music size, 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co. (late JuLiien, 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


NEW SONG. 
Just Published, 


“THE HEART AND THE STREAM.” 
Written and composed by NANNIE LAMBERT. 
To be had of Cramer & Co., Regent Street, London. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANEL 
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LONELINESS 
L'ORTOLANELLA... ae 
LA SPINAZZOLESE ... 
London: Cramer & Co. (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 
HE MAID OF LLANGOLLEN. Transcribed for the 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 
HE WISHING CAP. An elegant and very simple 
ADEMOISELLE LIEBHART’S sweet warbling in 
Wrighton’s Ballad, ‘The Wishing Cap.” See Standard, May 16.—Sold 
HE WISHING CAP. Song. Poetry by Cuar.es 
Mackay. Music by W. T. Waricuton. 3:s,; free for 19 stamps.—London: 
EISOLDT’S NEW PIANO PIECE, 
“SF Raa 7-30,” 
By HERMANN EISOLDT, of Dresden. 
Price 4s, 
Where may be obtained 
“ PLAYFUL NAIADES.” Played by Mdlle. Marie Krebs 
**GRANDE VALSE DE CONCERT.” Played by Herr Kuhe 
Composed by HERMANN EISOLDT. 
“IL GIORNO DI FESTA,” 
(«The Festive Day”) 
Composed by RICHARD DE VALMENCY. 
Price 4s. 
It is a song in tempo di valse, dedicated to and sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. it 
possesses a beautiful melody ; it is bright and sparkling, in the key of F, changing 
“This vocal waltz was written for the purpose of enabling Mdlle. Carlotta Patti to 
display her extraordinary and perhaps unrivalled powers in the florid style. It is 
manding that clear, brilliant, flexible voice, which she possesses in so surprising a 
degree, and to which she mainly owes her unbounded popularity.” —Globe. 


LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 
ITALIA 2. ave ° 
Pianoferte by Brintey Ricnarvs, 3s. Free by post fur 19 stamps.—London : 
ballad. Free for 19 stamps.—London: Robert Cocks and Co. 
every where. 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W.; and may be had every where, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W., 
“WINGED STEPS.” Mazurka 
SUNG BY CARLOTTA PATTI, 
VALSE-CHANTANTE., 
‘ Of “Tl Giorno di Festa” we cannot speak in terms of commendation too highly. 
to E flat very effectively.”"—Brighton Gazette, 
made up of rapid flights into the highest regi ns of the scale, and other passages de- 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
(SUNG BY MR. SIMS REEVES) 
“SUNNY MAUD.” 
Composed by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
London: DuxcaNn sioleaerte én. 244, Regent Street, W. 
“VTVHE BOP BRAine, 
SONG, FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W 








POPULAR 


Music of the Olden Time 


A Collection of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance 
Tunes, which constitute the National Music of England ; 
arranged Chronologically, with Remarks and Anecdote, 
and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in England, during 
the various reigns, by 


W. CHAPPELL, F'S.A. 


THE AIRS HARMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 
A few Copies still to be had of the Complete: Work. 
In Two Volumes, Royal 8vo., £2 2s, 


Oly English Ditties. 


All the Favourite Songs selected from “Popular Music of 
the Olden Time,” with 


SYMPHONIES & ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO, 


(. A. MACEARREN. 


The Long Ballads compressed, and in some cases new 
words written, by 


J. OXENFORD. 


LARGE FOLIO EDITION, 
Printed from Engraved Plates, Price in Cloth, £1 1s. 
To be kad in separate Parts, Folio size, each 6s, 
SMALL TYPE EDITION, 
Complete, in Cloth, 10s.6d.; Half-bound in Morocco, 15s. 


The above Work is also divided into Ten Parts, each Part containing 
Twelve Songs, Price 1g, 


N.B.—All the OLD ENGLISH DITTIES are also publ'shed separately, from 
Engraved Piates, Large Folio size, Price 1s, each. 


Ob English Ditties, 


FOR THREE OR MORE VOICES, 


SELECTED FROM 


CHAPPELL’S POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME 
Harmonized sy G. A. MACFARREN. 


Part I., small size, containing Six Songs, Price of each 
Part, 6d., Score, 6d. 

















Complete Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, New Bond St. 
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Signor Cito Hattei’s 
COMPOSITIONS. 


Grande Valse 

Il Folletto (Galop) 

Un Sogno D’Amore (Nocturne) . 
Una Notte D'Estate (Nocturne) 
Addio del Passato (Transcription) 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 
Il Tramonto del Sole (Pensiero) 
Dancing Leaves. 

Mergellina (Barcarole) . 

La Harpe (Morceau de Salon) 
Souvenir D’Italie (Nocturne) 


Oh! dear, what can the matter 
be (Transcription) . 
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The Fairy’s Dream 





ORPHEE AUX ENFERS 
Arranged as a Duet. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 
Non E Ver. (Romanza) 

Non Torno. (Romanza) ‘ 
Lo Scopato. Sung by Mr. Santley 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS. 





We'd better bide a wee. 
By Cuaripet, Sung by Malle. Lrepnart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James Moutoy. Sung by Madame SHERRmeTon. 4s 


When all the World is Young. 


By Euizabeta Pair. ‘The Words by the Rev. CHARLES 
Kinastry. Price 8s. Sung by Mr. Parry. 


“ This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.” —Jilustrated News. 


Will he come ? 


By Arruur Sututvan. Sung by Madame Sarnton-DotBy 
and Miss WYNNE. 4s. 


Clear and Cool. 


By Dotorts. The Words by the Rev. CaarLes Kinastev. 
Companion to ‘The Brook.” 8s. 


Sleep. 


By Dotorgs. The Poetry by Keats. 3s, 
Bye-and-bye. 


By Vireinta GaBriet. Sung by Madame Samton-Do.sy. 
4s. 


Love came playing. 
By Viouetra. 3s. 


“ A genuine tune that at once catches the ear.”—dfusical 
Standard, 


Give. 
By Artuur Suttivan. Sung by Miss Eprra WrYnNneE. 3s. 


Out on the Rocks. 


Composed and sung by Madame Sainton-Do.py. 4s. 
Kathleen's Answer. 


By CuariBeL. Beingareply to ‘* Come back to Erin.” 3s. 


All Along the Valley. 


By Atrrep Tennyson. The Music by CLaRIBEL. 3s. 


Only at home. 
By Virainia Gasriet, Sung by Madame Sainton-Dotsy. 
4s. 


The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 38. | 


Strangers yet. 


By CraripeL. Sung by {Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 
Edition. 4s. 





BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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20TH EDITION. 


HEMY'S 


ROYAL 


Pianotorte 





Tutor, 


Price Five Shillings. 








METZLER & Co., beg to announce that this 
Popular and well-known Work is now published 
by them, the Copyright having been just purchased 
at the Sale of Messrs. D’Azsatne’s Stock. 








METZLER and CO. 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, W. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 
FOUR 


New Pieces. 


6 
** Eloquence,” 
MELODY. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








“L’ Arc-en-ciel,” 
_ MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
PRICE FOUR ‘SHILLINGS. 





‘“‘Memories of Home,” 
ROMANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Fra Diavolo,” 


FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 








Printed by Sunmem, Ratt, and Fewrow, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex. 
Published by Witt Dvxoax Davisor, at the Office, 244, Regent Street.—Saturday, 25, 1867. 





